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Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company 


(Iwcorroratep sy THE STATE OF New York) 


“THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA” 


is represented in all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. The Metropolitan is one of the oldest Life In- 
surance Companies in the United States. It has been doing 
business for more than thirty years. It is the most progres- 
sive Life Insurance Company in America to-day. . . . . 


Present Clientage of Over Four Million Policyholders Attests its 
Popularity 


Assets of over Forty-three Millions of Dollars, with 
Liabilities of Thirty-six Millions and a Surplus of 
Over Seven Millions of Dollars . . . 9 


DEMONSTRATES ITS FINANCIAL 


STABILITY 


The payment of over two hundred death claims daily tells of the good it 
does. Insurance in force of nearly $700,000,000 attests its greatness and favor 
with the public. 


PERMANENT, PROFITABLE AND PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYMENT 


Any honest, capable, industrious man, who is willing to 

Agents Wanted * begin at the bottom and acquire a complete heated of 

the details of the business by diligent study and practical experience can, by demonstrating 

his capacity, establish his claim to the highest position in the field. it is within his cer- 

tain reach. The opportunities for merited advancement are unlimited. All needed ex- 

planations will be furnished upon application to the Company’s Su ntendent in any 
ork 


of the principal cities, or to the Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 

GEORGE H. GASTON, od Vice-President, © GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 

J. J. THOMPSON, Cashier and Ass’t Sec’y. JAMES S. ROBERTS, Ass’t Secretary. 

JAMES M. CRAIG, Actuary. STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
THOS. H. WILLARD, Chief Medical Examiner. 
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LATEST ISSUES 


The Government of [lunicipalities 


By the Hon. Doxman B. Eaton, fomerly Commissioner of the United States Civil Service. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 


The author has treated the subject theoretically, in reference to American constitutions and the relations of 


the city to the State, and practically, in the light of the ex 
causes of our municipal evils are set forth, and the author 


thinks likely to be most effective for their removal. 


ipo of both American and European cities. The 


as explained the organizations and methods which he 


Both the actual and the true relations of political parties to 


city government are set forth, and it is shown by what means parties have gained an unjustifiable control of 


American cities. The relation of Tamman 
as is also the new charter of Greater New York, . 


politics to the government of New York City is very fully treated, 
— da a —— 


Li Livres du Gouvernement Des Rois ~*™“ 


2 


————— 


. . . we a 
Being a Thirteenth-century French version of Egidio Colonna’s treatise ‘‘ De Regimine 
Principum,’’ now first published from the Kerr MS. Edited by SamuEL PAUL MOLE- 
NAER, A.M., Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia 


University. 


With introduction, notes and a page fac-simile. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This treatise, ‘‘On the Education of Princes,’’ was prepared in Latin about the year 1285, by the preceptor 
of the boy prince, Philip the Fair (afterward Philip IV. of France), and on the accession of the youthful King 


was — ordered translated into French for the benefit of the general public. 
inal 


Numerous editions in the orig- 


tin were published in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the French version has never before ap- 


peared in print. 


: JUST READY? 
Francis Lieber : His Life, Times and Political Philosophy.3 


iat 
Feet we 


wer) 


Edited by Lewis R. |HARLEy, Professor of History in the Central High School, 


Philadelphia. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


Of interest to all, and preSminently to those who knew Professor Lieber as a distinguished member for fifteen 
years of the Faculty of Columbia College, or through his writings. 

After a review of Lieber’s difficulties with his home government and his relations with the historian Niebuhr 
the remaining chapters treat of his varied career in America—his connection with the Boston Gymnasium; with 


South Carolina College, and Columbia University —of his contributions to the literature of politic: 


his personal character. 


science, and of 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN LITERATURE "Sa, 


A New 


Volume 


Just Ready 


Other volumes in this series of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN LITERA- 
TURE will he issued from time to time, the results of literary research or criti- 
cism under the authorization of the Department of Literature, Columbia 
University. —GEORGE E. WooDBERRY and BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professors. 


Spanish Literature in England of the Tudors 


A Stupy of THE GROWTH OF THE PENINSULAR INFLUENCE NORTH OF THE CHANNEL. 


By JOHN GARRETT UNDERHILL, 


Cloth, $2.00, net. 


There are in authorities on Elizabethan literature many illusions to the influence of Spain on English letters 
and many side lights are thrown upon the subject in various of its aspects, but this is the first systematic attempt 


to determine within certain limits, the eee which the literature of Spain and Portugal occupi 
ibliographies of works in Spanish or relating to Spain, etc., are added. 


lives of English writers of that day. 


Romances of Roguery 
AN EPIsopE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOvERN Nove, 
By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. 
In Two Parts. Part I. 


The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 
The most thorough account of the picaresque 
novel of Spain in any language, dealing with 
its range of subject and incident, its source, etc. 


in the minds and 


A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance. 


Witu SpEcIAL REFERENCE TO THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF ITALY IN THE FORMATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CLASSICISM. 


By Joe. ELtiaAs SPINGARN. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


‘« Students of literary theory in its historical 
aspect will find this work indispensable.’’ 


Published for the Columbia University Press 
By THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Columbia Cuiversity 
in the City of Dew York 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College. 
The university consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Politica- 
Science, Pure Science and Applied Science. Teachers College, a professional school 
for tea-chers, while financially an independent corporation, is also a part of the uni- 
versity. Asa professional school it is conducted by its own faculty. From the point 
of view of the university, its courses in education that lead to a degree fall under the 


Faculty of Philosophy. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year of 
the College, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with the 
conent of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Each school is under the charge of its own faculties, except that the Schools of 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and Architecture, are under the charge of the Facult 


of Applied Science. 


For the better conduct of the strictly university work, as we 


as of the whole institution, a university council has been established. 


1. THE COLLEGE. 

The college offers a course of four 
years, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Candidates for admission to the 
college must be at least fifteen years of 
age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concern- 
ing which may be found in the annual 
Circular of Information. 


il. THE UNIVERSITY. 

Jn a technical sense, the Faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Pure Science and Applied Science, 
taken together, constitute the University. 
These faculties offer advanced courses of 
study and investigation, respectively, in 
(a) private or municipa) law, (4) medi- 
cine, (¢) philosophy, philology and letters, 
(@) history, economics, and public law, 
(¢) mathematics and natural science, 
and (/) applied science. Courses of 
study under all of these faculties are open 
to members of the senior class in the col- 
lege and also to all students who have 
successfully pursued an equivalent course 
of undergraduate study to the close of the 
junior year. These courses lead, through 
the bachelor’s degree, to the university 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. The degree of Master of 
Laws is also conferred for advanced 
work in law done under the Faculties of 
Law and Political Science together. 


Ill. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

The Faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Applied Science, conduct respectively the 
professional schools of Law, Medicine, 
and Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and 
Architecture, to which students are ad- 
mitted as candidates for professional de- 
grees on terms prescribed by the faculties 


concerned. The faculty of Teachers 
College conducts professional courses for 
teachers, that lead to the diploma of 
Teachers College. 

1. The School of Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years in the 
principles and practice of private and 
public law, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

2. The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

3. The School of Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree, in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. The Schools of Chemistry, Engi- 
neering and Architecture, set off from the 
School of Mines in 1896, offer respec- 
tively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional 
degree, in analytical and applied chem- 
istry; in civil, sanitary, electrical and 
mechanical engineering; and in archi- 
tecture. 

5. Teachers College, founded in 1888 
and chartcred in 1889, was included in 
the University in 1898. It offers courses 
of study, each of four years, leading to 
the college diploma, for secondary, ele- 
mentary and kindergarten teachers. It 
also ofiers courses of two years, leading 
to a departmental diploma in Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Domestic Art and Manual 
Training. Certain of its céurses are ac- 
cepted by Columbia University, and may 
be taken by students of the university in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, with 
out extra charge. 


SETH LOW, LL.D., President. 





The Columbia University Press 


was organized with the approval of the Trustees of the University, and incor- 
porated June 8, 1893, for the purpose of promoting the publication of works 
embodying the results of original research. The Press isa private corporation, 
related directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its trustees must 
always be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia Uni- 
versity shall be President of the Columbia University Press. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Drisler Memorial Volume 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Dris- 
ler, in commemoration of the Fiftieth Year 
of his Official Connection with Columbia 
College, and aftectionately dedicated by the 
contributors, his pupils. With Portrait. 
8vo. Cloth. $4.00, met. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Bar- 
nard, D.D., LL.D. Tenth President 
of Columbia College. $4.00, met. 


Atlas of Nerve-Cells 
By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph. D., with 
the Codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, 
Ph.D., and EDWARD LEAMING. With 53 
albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Roy: 
4to. $10.00, net. 


Statistics and Sociology 
By RicHMOND Mayo-SmiTH, Ph, D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social 
Science, Columbia University. $3.00, met. 


Statistics and Economics. By the 
same author, $3.00 met. 


Essays in Taxation 
By Professor Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 
University. Second Edition. $3.00, mer, 


Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran 
By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of 
Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 met, 


Bismarck and German Unity 
By Munrog SmitH, LL.D. (Gdttingen), 
Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 12amo. $1.00, me?, 


The Principles of Sociology 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of Associa- 
tion and of Social Organization, By 
FRANKLIN HENRY GrppiNGcs, M.A., Pro 
fessor of Sociology, Columbia University. 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.00, net. 


Municipal Home Rule 
A Study in Administration. By FRANK J. 
Goopnow, LL.D., author of “Comparative 
Administrative Law.” 1I2mo, $1.50, ne¢ 


Municipal Problems 
By the same Author. Cloth, $1.50, me?. 


Battle of Harlem Heights 

An Historical Sketch of the Battle Fought 
Sept. 16, 1776, on the Plateau now known 
as Morningside Heights, with Brief Re- 
view of the Preceding Campaign in and 
near New York City. By Henry P, 
JoHNsTON, A.M., Professor of History, 
College of the City of New York. Gilt 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.00, met. 


The Shifting and Incidence of 


Taxation 

By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
University, author of “Essays on Taxa- 
tion, etc. 2nd edition, completely revisea 
and enlarged, Cloth, 8vo, $3,00 met. 


An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis of the Ovum 
By EpmunD B. WILson, Ph.D, Professor in Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia University, 
with the codperation of EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Photography at 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia College. 


Cloth. 4to. $4.00, net. 


THE COLUMBIA BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBoRN and EpmunD B. WILSON. 


I. From the Greeks to Darwin, 
Il, Amphioxus and the Ancestry of 
the Vertebrates 
I. Fishes, Living and Fossil 


$2.00 net 


2.50 net 
2.50 net 


IV. The Cell in Development and In- 
heritance 
V. The Foundations of Zoology 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


$3.00 net 
2.50 net 


PUBLISHING AGENTS, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





Columbia University 
in the Wity of ew York 


APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


NICHOLAS Murray But.Ler, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Philosophy and Education 
FREDERICK REMSEN Hutton, E.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
EpwIN RoBERT ANDERSON SELIGMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance 


James McKEEN CatTTELL, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 


Henry ALFRED Topp, Ph.D. 
Professor of Romance Philology 


GEORGE WILLIAM KiRcCHWEY, A.B. 
Nash Professor of Law 


GrorGE Rice CARPENTER, A.B. 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 


JamMEs RIGNALL WHEELER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Greek 


Carvin Tuomas, A.M. 
Gebhard Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literature 
Frank Morton McMurry, Ph.D. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Teaching 


The duty of the Appointment Committee, instituted by 
authority of a resolution of the University Council, passed April 
19, 1898, is to recommend graduates of the College or University 
for teaching or other positions, and to assist competent graduates 
to obtain such positions. 

The Committee keeps classified lists of those who wish em- 
ployment; or who wish positions other than those they have held, 
and will be glad to be informed promptly of present or prospective 
vacancies in positions for which college-trained men or women are 
eligible. 

No fees are charged for any services rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Appointment Committee, Room 420, Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers College. ..... ° Frontispiece 
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Myles Cooper, LL.D., Second President of King’s College, with Portrait. . 
- . .- - AL. Jones 


Undergraduate Publications : I, 1812-15 W. A, BRADLEY 
Commencement Day, 1899 


The College Man in Social and Public Life . 
GOVERNOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Editorials, University and Alumni Notes, Legislation, Bibliography and 
Statistics. 





THE ‘MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: A POLITICAL 
2 Vols. 8vo. HISTORY $4.00, 


By Gotpwin Sairtu, D.C.L., author of “ ‘The United States,” “‘ Questions of the Day,” etc., etc. 


A companion to *‘ The United States’ and should be read with it; the two represent the political growth 
of the English speaking race. Professor Smith has treated this with the same succinct epigrammatic force aud 
weight as he did the earlier volume which the Nation characterized as 

“a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, remarkable for its compression 
without dryness, and its brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display.” 


“ The author has, as those who know him do not need to be told, a style which is nothing less than fas- 
cinating . i 


. tts lucidity, its graphic narration, its constant avoidance of evenan approach to dulness 


"eg Jets £7 
are quite as remarkable as its incisiveness of judgment and originality of view.’’—PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


“(Never surpassed in 
vividness, compactness, 
and lifelike reality.”’—S¢. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


By NorMaAn Hapcoop. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 


‘One of the most remarkable biographies ever writ- 
ten by.an American.” — 7he Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


“A typically American 
story of a typical Ameri- 
can man.”’— 7he New 
York Herald. 


“ Mr. Hapgood is not depicting a mere model hero, but a living, awkward, fallible, stead- 


Jasi, nobleman... 


There is not a dull page in the book and the story is . 


. certain 


to appeal toall who love to see a great theme greatly handled.””—Cuicaco TRIBUNE. 


A new book by Gzorcze Epwarp Woopserry, Professor of Literature, Columbia University 


Cloth 12mo, 


Interesting particular- 
ly readers of “The New 

efence of Poetry” in 
Mr. Woopserry’s re- 
cent volume of essays. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR :— 


HEART OF MAN 


“New and indeed very 4 volume of Essays on Idealism in Art, Literature, 


Springfield Republican. 


The North Shore Watch and Other Poems, $1.25. 


WILD EDEN 
A VOLUME OF VERSE 


By the author of “ The North Shore Watch and other 


Poems,” etc. 


Romantic, lyrical, with enough of sequence by the aid 
of a nature background to link them into a series. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Politics, etc., etc. 


$1.25. 


Full of delicate im- 
agery, lofty ideality, the 
indefinable distinction 
characteristic of MR. 
Woopserry’s work. 


“ Decidedly interesting 
and suggestive.’ 
Boston Transcript. 


Studies in Letters and Life, $1.25. 


Miscellaneous Books by men associated with Columbia University. 


BREWSTER and CARPEN- 
TER. — Studies in Structure 
and Style, based on seven modern 
English Essays. By W. T. Brew- 
STER, Tutor in Rhetoric and En- 
glish Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity, with an introduction by G. 
R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Composition in 
Columbia University. 1.10 net. 


“In both the plan and the execu- 

tion of this book we find much to 

ise and nothing of any account 

to blame. . . Mr. Brewster's stud- 

ies are practical, and adapted to the 
needs of his audience.” 

The Nation. 


DUNNING.—Essays on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, 
and Related Topics. By Wit- 
1AM ARCHIBALD Dunnino, Profes- 
sor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.00 


“We do not know where else we 
could turn for a discussion of the 
events of the reconstruction era 
which would be at all satisfactory 
in comparison with the present vol- 
ume,” 


The Outlook. 


GIDDINGS.— The Elements 
of Sociology, a text-book for col- 
leges and schools. By FRANKLIN 
Henry Gipprncs, Professor of So- 
ciology in Columbia University, 
New York, author of ‘‘ The Princi- 
ples of Socioiogy.”’ $1.10 net, 


Theory of Socialization. By 
the same author. 60 cents net. 


“Could not be read carefully by 
any one without profit.”’ 
Popular Science Monthly 


SEnp For tists oF VotumEs 1n THE CotumBiA University Contrisutions To PartLtosopny, PsycHOLoGY 
AND EpucaTION; AND THE Co_umBIA University Stupigs 1n History, ECONOMICS AND Pusuic Law. 


See also on other pages the long list of publications 
of the Columbia University Press issued through 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, New York. 
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GRADUATE WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


Hee development of university, as distinguished from 

college, education in the United States is essentially 
the achievement of the last forty years. The distinguishing 
mark of this education is, to use the singularly apt definition 
of a recent writer, that it trains to ‘‘ disinterested scientific 
thinking, as distinguished from technical or commercial 
science.” This training can be given with full profit only 
to those who have been made ready for it by previous edu- 
cation—by preparation which may be roughly estimated as 
at least equal to that which culminates in graduation from 
a reputable college. Professional and technical education, 
as imparted in schools of theology, law, medicine and ap- 
plied science, deserves to be ranked as university education 
only when it fulfils these two conditions: that is, only when 
it sets its standard of work so high as to exclude without 
mercy those who have not had this preliminary drill, and 
carries on its instruction with the aim of training in habits 
and methods of research no less than for the mere practice 
of a profession as a means of livelihood. Very few pro- 
fessional schools have as yet reached this point. The Med- 
ical School at Johns Hopkins and the Law School at Har- 
vard have attained it, the former having set this standard 

I 
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from the first; one or two of the divinity schools, as at 
Harvard and Chicago, come near it; the Medical School 
at Harvard after 1901, and the Law School at Columbia 
after 1903, will admit only holders of the first degree to 
candidacy for degrees. 

Until the middle of the present century, the American 
college, founded on English models and developed chiefly 
along similar lines, satisfied the higher educational needs of 
the American people, except as to the learned professions, 
for which special schools were established, oftener inde- 
pendent of collegiate institutions than connected with them. 
The theological schools containing among their students 
the largest proportion of college graduates long remained © 
in closest touch with the colleges ; while the schools of medi- 
cine and law and the later established technical schools for 
the most part went their own way, even when joined by 
bonds of greater or less closeness, with the older ‘* colleges ” 
or ** universities.” It was, indeed, felt, even before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that the attainment of 
the baccalaureate degree did not necessarily exhaust the 
possibilities of education for the young man who had no 
wish to turn clergyman or physician or lawyer; but the at- 
tempts to do something for young bachelors of arts who still 
had unsatisfied aspirations were sporadic and aimless. The 
master’s degree, given asin England to those who kept their 
names on the books and paid a small fee, meant nothing. 

The first impulse toward development in this direction 
was given by no less a personage than George Bancroft, 
though unfortunately it was without immediate result. 
Bancroft, graduated at Harvard in 1817, went to Germany 
to continue his studies, being one of the first Americans 
who did this. At Géttingen he found what was as yet un- 
known in America—a fully organized system of training 
in methods of scientific research, unconnected with special 
training for the learned professions of the church, the law 
or medicine. He completed his studies under the faculty 
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of philosophy, and was made a doctor of philosophy in 
1820. Desirous of introducing into his own country the 
methods which he had learned to admire in Germany, he 
offered his services to Harvard for this purpose, but the 
offer was refused. As regards the attainment of a degree, 
Bancroft had been preceded by Edward Everett (Ph.D., 
1817) and Joseph Green Cogswell (Ph.D., 1819). Few, 
if any, other Americans are known to have obtained de- 
grees in Germany until 1848 ; but after that date the num- 
ber becomes noticeable, including many of the most emi- * 
nent scholars whom this country has produced. 

On their return home, these young and enthusiastic men 
naturally endeavored to develop in their own institutions 
some of the methods of instruction in which they had been 
trained abroad. Such attempts were made at Harvard, at 
Yale and at the University of Michigan, soon after the mid- 
dle of the century. The first well-organized graduate in- 
struction was given at Yale, where the announcement was 
made in the catalogue for 1860-61 that the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy would be awarded for due completion of 
courses of study open only to bachelors of arts, science 
or philosophy, and to persons who should pass an exami- 
nation equivalent to that for the baccalaureate degree. 
The lead of Yale was followed more or less rapidly by 
several institutions. Harvard first granted the Ph.D. in 
1873. The opening of the Johns Hopkins University in 
1876, on an avowedly German plan, gave a mighty im- 
pulse, which was strengthened by the influence of a very 
large number of Americans who visited Germany after 1870 
—a number running up into the hundreds annually. The 
doctorate in philosophy was from the beginning made a 
‘‘ research-degree,” and such it has continued to be, ex- 
cept for the unfortunate instances, only too many in earlier 
years, wherein certain institutions of the baser sort seized 
upon this new title as a new means of self-advertisement, 
and showered it generously, as an honorary degree, upon 
persons who had no just claim to receive it. 
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The Ph.D. degree being thus peculiarly the token of 
the non-professional scientific university education, the sta- 
tistics of its award during the thirty-eight years elapsed 
since 1861 form a most interesting index of the growth of 
the latter. From the one such degree given in 1861, the 
number has swelled to 304, awarded after due presenta- 
tion of satisfactory dissertations and severe examinations, 
in 1898. The half-dozen real ‘‘ graduate students” in non- 
professional schools of 1861 have become over 5,000 (exact 
figures are practically impossible to obtain) in 1899. 

A considerable majority of these graduate students, as 
of those who have received the doctor’s degree in philoso- 
phy (or in science, some institutions giving this degree 
for work exclusively in natural science) are students of 
natural science.* The explanation suggested in Sctence 
—that ‘‘our educational system is largely based on the 
study of language, and in view of the great number of 
teachers required it appears that they are satisfied with a 
less adequate education than is the case in the [natural] 
sciences "—covers the ground only in part. Additional 
reasons for the greater number of graduate students of the 
natural sciences are: (1) The natural sciences are not 
apt to be studied seriously until a later period in the 
college course than the humanities, so that their continua- 
tion as graduate studies is naturally more frequent; and 
(2) the opportunities for such original research as can be 
done with a fair degree of success by comparatively young 
students are vastly more numerous in natural science than 
in philology, history or literature. 

This great growth and development of graduate work is 
the most encouraging feature in the history of American 
education. It means that the number of well-educated 
teachers is constantly increasing, and that the attempts, so 
often seen, to cover up deficient attainments and knowledge 
of one’s subject with a showy frosting of pedagogical 


* See statistics in Scéence: Aug. 19, 1898, and Aug. 4, 1899. 
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method will become gradually rarer. Every university 
educator should labor unceasingly for the emancipation of 
this work from the limitations necessarily put upon younger 
students—for the development in the student of that feeling 
which leads him to seek in his chosen field the best instruc- 
tion which he can reach, quite irrespective of the college 
patriotism which very properly dominates the undergradu- 
ate world. It is not yet made easy enough for the graduate 
student to migrate. There must be attained between the 
larger institutions a reciprocity which shall encourage mi- 
gration, so that the graduate of one shall by preference 
go to one or more of the others for at least a part, if not 
the whole, of his graduate work. Nothing so broadens the 
mind of the mature student as the opportunity of com- 
paring different methods of work and the personalities of 
different masters, just as nothing puts the genuine teacher 
so much on his mettle as the presence of men who have 
come from elsewhere to see what he can offer them in in- 
spiration and guidance. 
EpwArp DELAVAN PERRY 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING FOR THE HIGHER 
DEGREES 


) ig is significant of the progress of the past two decades 

in the history of the American universities, that the 
specialized equipment of their faculties, libraries and lab- 
oratories has gradually reached the poinfof challenging 
serious comparison with that of the great universities of 
the old world. There is no need to recall the condition of 
affairs antecedent to the period in question, when the 
American college graduate or young instructor, who was 
ambitious to pursue his studies on a higher plane, found 
no occasion to embarrass either himself or his chosen 
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advisers with the question whether he would do better to 
remain at home or to go abroad for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. His course lay clear before him: the for- 
eign university—almost invariably the German univer- 
sity—became the immediate Mecca of his pilgrimage. 
Handicapped for the most part by an altogether inadequate 
knowledge, or even a total ignorance, of the German lan- 
gauge, involving fully a year of bitter struggle with diffi- 
culties quite extraneous to his main object, the American 
student of that day—after winning for himself, by his indi- 
vidual pluck, adaptability and earnestness of purpose, the 
intellectual respect of his foreign comrades and profes- 
sors, and after studying life’s aspects under various skies— 
returned to America to become a protagonist, wherever his 
lot might fall, of cosmopolitan ideas and methods of uni- 
versity advancement. So that to-day, in very large meas- 
ure, the American universities are manned by professors 
who have been in close contact with the leaders of Euro- 
pean thought and scholarship, by professors whose rela- 
tions, thanks in part to sabbatical years and long vacations, 
continue to be intimate with their former teachers and asso- 
ciates, and whose life-work is in accord with the best intel- 
lectual activity of the time. 

Such being the case, the problem of choice between 
‘* home” and ‘‘ abroad,” for the American college gradu- 
ate of university aspirations has to-day become not a little 
complicated ; while even the American university professor 
may often feel in all honesty at a loss to reconcile what 
appear to be the conflicting claims of home and of foreign 
training for a certain proportion of his pupils. It is with 
the belief that, in the interest of all concerned, the under- 
lying conditions of this problem should be more clearly 
recognized and more satisfactorily met, and with a view of 
stimulating consideration of the general subject, that these 
few words are here presented. 

To the broad question, whether the aim of university en- 
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deavor in this country should be to encourage students, as a 
matter of principle, to pursue their entire university course 
at home, the answer may be given frankly in the negative. 
Whatever may be our educational progress in the future, it 
will doubtless continue to be to the interest of the American 
student and the American university that candidates for the 
higher degrees should seek a portion of their training 
abroad ; just as, with prophetic eye, we can foresee the time 
when it will become of interest to an increasing number of 
European students to seek part of their training here. 

On the other hand, it may still more confidently be 
affirmed that, for the great majority of graduate students 
who have the opportunity to make the choice, better results 
are at present to be attained by doing a considerable part 
of their advanced work and taking their degree at a strong 
American university, than by cutting absolutely aloof from 
America and seeking both training and degree abroad. 

If this, and what precedes it, be admitted, then it be- 
comes of prime importance to formulate a not inflexible 
but fairly representative scheme whereby the student, 
with the aid of his leading professors, may plan to coérdi- 
nate his prospective work at home and abroad into a well- 
ordered homogeneous whole. Such a scheme is feasible on 
the basis, speaking in general, of a first year at the Ameri- 
can university, a second year abroad and a final year at 
the same (or, in some cases, another) American university. 
It will not be supposed that so simple a proposition is ad- 
vanced as though it were either original or novel in univer- 
sity centers. It will be briefly discussed here merely for 
the purpose of suggesting, for the benefit of the student 
who is ¢pso facto inexperienced in the matter, the various 
advantages of such an arrangement. 

First, the importance to the student of doing his first 
year’s graduate work under the guidance of American 
professors is not easily to be overestimated. Experience 
shows that the dividing line between the methods of under- 
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graduate and graduate work is, after all has been said 
and done, a more or less sharp one; and the spirit in which 
the student crosses this line is apt to determine, for weal or 
for woe, the success of his after career. To characterize 
roughly, the undergraduate who has a piece of work to do 
‘‘reads up” his subject, in order to present a new and attrac- 
tive combination of views derived from the ‘ authorities.” 
The graduate student, on the contrary, marshalls what has 
been done by his predecessors on a given topic, in order to 
make clear what they have mot accomplished and what re- 
mains for him todo. The difference of mental attitude is 
fundamental, and few there be that need not patient and 
judicious aid in the attaining of it. Such aid can be more 
effectively given and received in the familiar and conge- 
nial atmosphere of the home university than amid the em- 
barrassments of a strange environment. By coming early, 
on a university footing, into personal and stimulating rela- 
tions with his American professors, the student will best 
become reconciled to the somewhat bewildering discovery 
that the ‘‘ requirements” for the higher degrees are not 
primarily, or even secondarily, to be meted and measured 
by number of hours, or of pages, or of marks; he will be- 
gin to gain some sense of the difference between a subject 
and a course; he will come to the inward recognition of a 
longing to launch himself, as promptly as may be and as 
finely equipped as possible, into the teeming, give-and-take 
intellectual activity of nineteenth-twentieth century schol- 
arship. No longer will he cavil, inwardly or openly, at 
the hardship of the stubborn fact that infinitely much of the 
world’s best intellectual output of to-day must be dived for 
into wells of French and German undefiled by the trans- 
lator’s hand. As he opens the eyes of his understanding, 
perhaps for the first time, to the numberless organs of 
learned intercommunication, in the form of periodicals, 
monographs, dissertations, treatises, transactions; as he 
finds unfolded to his astonished gaze the intricacies of the 
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mere bibliographical control of the vast accumulations of 
knowledge in the chosen field of his investigations, he will 
inevitably rise to a feeling of gratitude that he has found 
at home an opportunity to orient himself in so elaborate 
a maze, before alighting as a stranger, literally and figur- 
atively, in the crowded au/a of some European university. 

But what of the advantages of the foreign year, or two 
years, when the proper time has come? For every reason 
of culture, of breadth and of development, these advan- 
tages are devoutly to be sought. Precisely because the 
Old World is old, it is full of stores of every manner of 
material suited to the young scholar’s intellectual need. 
And incidental to his purpose of building firm the founda- 
tions for a life-time’s scholarship, is the crowning occasion 
his foreign sojourn affords for the confirmation of his mas- 
tery, by way of use and delectation, of the great world 
languages ; while oftentimes his stay abroad may most for- 
tunately be utilized in the collecting of material not other- 
-wise available for his doctor’s dissertation. 

Of the happy consummation of one’s last student year 
in the quiet preparation of a dissertation, under the constant 
advice and suggestion of the professor who guided the 
candidate’s first graduate steps, it may seem, in conclusion, 
quite needless to speak. Just as the production of a worthy 
doctor’s dissertation is altogether the most valuable part of 
a graduate student’s training, so the judicious share that 
the professor takes in every stage of the dissertation’s pro- 
gress ought to be, and generally is, the most useful and 
the most vital portion of all the instruction that the faithful 
professor has to impart. 

Henry ALFRED Topp 
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THE FACULTY OF PURE SCIENCE AND 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


ITH the present academic year begins the eighth 
year since the organization of the School of Pure 
Science. The statistics in the Dean’s last report, included 
in the current report of the President, show that the 
past academic year was the most prosperous in the school’s 
history, and the enrollment up to the first of November of 
candidates for higher degrees shows that the present year 
will more than maintain the steady rate of growth in the 
past. Without quoting figures, which may be found in the 
reports referred to, it may be said that the number of gradu- 
ate students registered primarily in the School of Pure 
Science has increased three hundred per cent. since its 
foundation in 1892-3 and that the average yearly rate of 
increase since 1893-4 is twelve per cent. 

Now that the school is established as a well defined 
component of the university system, it may be of interest 
to consider briefly the nature of the external conditions 
which have led naturally to the formation of the Faculty 
of Pure Science, as well as the external influences which 
may be expected to affect the progress of its work in the 
future. Among these conditions and influences, those aris- 
ing from the general scientific spirit of the age and from 
the local and national scientific societies seem to be worthy 
of special attention. 

While great credit is due to the admirable labors of 
those who took the early steps in the organization of this 
faculty, the reasons for its existence are to be seen as much 
in the demands of the age as in the demands of the Uni- 
versity. To a large extent during the past half century 
scientific progress has come about, not by reason of, but in 
spite of academic traditions. During this period, and 
especially during the past quarter of a century, scientific 
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thought has, in the main, originated in and been directed 
by scientific societies. The growth and multiplication of 
these is, indeed, one of the characteristic phenomena of 
the times. So great is the influence of these societies 
that every professor of science is now subject to a double 
standard—namely, to that of the institution with which 
he is connected and to the generally higher standard set 
by the societies to which he belongs. Thus, in founding 
a faculty whose work should be confined to science alone, 
or in assembling its scientific staff for the purpose of ad- 
vanced work, Columbia has simply come into conformity 
with existing conditions, and happily in this way provides 
against the danger that her professional standard may fall 
below that of the scientific public. 

There are those, of course, who deplore the present as 
an age of specialists, and who speak and write regretfully 
of a past when the more eminent minds were able to com- 
pass the entire realm of knowledge. But in compensation 
for the diminution in the number of such minds—if, indeed, 
they were ever more numerous than at present—there is 
the obvious fact that the eminent specialist of to-day is of 
necessity a much broader man than the eminent specialist 
of any previous age. Paradoxical as the statement may 
appear, it is coming to be more and more essential in sci- 
ence that one’s studies should be broadly general in order 
that they may be m‘nutely special. Thus, while from the 
purely academic point of view it might seem like fostering 
undue specialization to found a faculty devoted to pure sci- 
ence, such action is not only in close conformity with the 
sceintific tendencies of the age, but is justified also by the 
same administrative needs which have led to the multipli- 
cation of scientific societies. 

Of the local scientific organizations whose work sustains 
closely reciprocal relations with the work of the School of 
Pure Science, the most noteworthy are the American 
Museum of Natural History, the New York Botanical 
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Garden and the New York Zodlogical Society. By reason 
of the close affiliation with these organizations, exceptional 
opportunities are afforded by the school to students of the 
biological sciences. Specially worthy of mention also are 
theorganizations of the Scientific Alliance of New York,em- 
bracing the New York Academy of Sciences with its sev- 
eral sections, The Torrey Botanical Club, The Linnean 
Society of New York, The New York Mineralogical Club, 
The New York Microscopical Society, the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society and the New 
York Entomological Society. The opportunities afforded 
by the latter to instructors and students, for conference, 
discussion and publication, are of the greatest value. 
Contemporaneously with the growth of the School of 
Pure Science, the University has come to be considered as 
a specially desirable place for meetings of scientific soci- 
eties. For ten years the American Mathematical Society, 
originally founded at Columbia under the name of the 
New York Mathematical Society, has held meetings regu- 
larly at the University. Owing largely to the enterprise 
and scientific devotion of the members of the department 
of mathematics of the University, this society has met with 
unexpected success and has come to occupy an honorable 
position among similar societies of the world. Its member- 
ship now numbers upwards of 330; it has published nine 
volumes of a Bulletin devoted particulsrly to historical and 
critical reviews; and it is now about to begin the publica- 
tionof Zransactions which will embrace memoirs and simi- 
lar elaborate works of research. Quite recently, too, 
the American Physical Society, which held its first meet- 
ing here on October 29, 1899, has decided to meet at 
Columbia once in two months, from October to May of 
each year, on the same dates as the American Mathe- 
matical Society. The stimulus which these national 
organizations may afford to instructors in and students of 
the mathematico-physical sciences must be reckoned of 
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prime importance; while the opportunities they will offer 
for the publication of meritorious investigations will help 
to meet one of the most pressing needs of the School. 

Of national scientific societies whose places of meeting 
change from year to year there are many. In December 
last about a dozen such met at Columbia during the Christ- 
mas holidays. This year, November 14-16, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the most exclusive organization of its 
kind in the country, held its semi-annual meeting here ; and 
in the last week of June next the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, together with many affiliated 
societies, will meet here. This Association is one of the old- 
est of our national societies, having celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary at Bostonin 1898. It is divided into nine sections, 
devoted respectively to Mathematics and Astronomy, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Mechanics and Engineering, Geology 
and Geography, Zodlogy, Botany, Social and Economic 
Science, and Anthropology. The affiliated socities, which 
will also meet at the University during the same week, are 
the American Astronomical and Astro-Physical Society, 
the American Chemical Society, the American Mathemat- 
ical Society, the American Physical Society, the American 
Geological Society, the American Entomological Society, 
the American Forestry Association and the American So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

All these organizations help to direct the current and 
swell the volume of scientific thought. Each is ready to 
coéperate for the general good which comes from the pro- 
motion and diffusion of knowledge among men. To a 
very important extent, therefore, we must look to them for 
the crystallization of opinions into ideas which may be 
truly fruitful; for they, in a greater degree than any 
single academic body, possess a consensus of expert judg- 
ment and a freedom from local restrictions that are the 
essential prerequisites to clear views and sound progress in 
the realm of science. 


RoBERT Simpson WooDWARD 
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STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


ANY of us who are interested in the growth of bodies of 
graduate students in various American universities 
have long been desirous of understanding the relative size of 
our graduate schools and the elements of which they are 
composed. With this object in view I have prepared the fol- 
lowing table, based on the catalogues of 1898-99. I have 
included all students, who, having obtained a first degree 
in letters or science, are continuing, in residence, such 
non-professional studies as lead to the degrees of M. A. 
and Ph. D., though they may not be candidates for either 
of these degrees. The graduate schools chosen for com- 
parison are those of Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wis- 
consin and Yale. The points I wish to determine are: 
(1) where are the largest bodies of graduate students ; and 
(2) to what extent does each of these graduate schools draw 
its students only from a college or scientific school directly 
connected with it. In other words, I wish to determine, so 
far as can be done with the information obtainable, what 
institutions are attracting the largest numbers of graduate 
students and from what sources they draw them. In pre- 
paring this table I have, in most instances, gone behind the 
summaries of students in the catalogues, basing my figures 
on the printed lists of graduate students. Each institution 
has its own method of registration, and it is only by the 
means mentioned that the results can be compared. I have 
verified my results with care, and trust that I have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any but trivial errors; but I shall be 
glad to receive corrections and additions of any sort. 

The first table requires detailed explanation : 

First, I have omitted from an institution’s list of gradu- 
ate students such as are pursuing only post-graduate pro- 
fessional courses—in medicine or engineering, for example. 
I have also taken no account of non-resident students. 
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Second, I have presented the figures of the University 
of Chicago in two forms. The extraordinary activity of 
that institution in adapting itself to the actual needs of stu- 
dents in the United States is especially remarkable in its 
graduate school, which, by means of the quarter system, 
reaches each year a body of graduate students larger than 
those of Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins and Cornell com- 
bined. Without detracting from the merit of this achieve- 
ment, it is only fair to remark that, of the 951 graduate 
students at Chicago in 1898-99, 600 were in residence 
during the summer quarter and 340 for only a part of that 
quarter. It seems to me just, therefore, to present the 
Chicago figures for purposes of comparison, also, in an- 
other form—namely, by taking account only of students 
who were in residence for three of the four quarters. The 
total is given opposite the caption ‘‘ Chicago (a).” The 
figures for three quarters are given opposite the caption 
‘¢ Chicago (6).” 

Third, I have found it necessary, on account of peculi- 
arities in the methods of registration here, to present the 
Columbia figures in three forms, marked (a), (4) and (c). 
The first gives the total number of students receiving grad- 
uate instruction; the second excludes 53 students, without 
degrees, who were thought sufficiently mature to undertake 
certain special graduate work; the third excludes those 
students primarily enrolled in professional schools in law, 
medicine or science who are pursuing, in addition, gradu- 
ate courses leading to higher degrees, but includes such 
graduate students in Teachers College as are candidates 
for the degree of M. A. 

Fourth, I have devoted the fourth, fifth and sixth columns 
to an analysis of the sources from which each university 
draws its ma/e graduate students. The fourth column shows 
the percentage of graduate students at any university who 
received their first degrees at the same institution; the 
fifth, those who received them at other institutions on this 
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list; the sixth, those who received them at various other 
places. That a graduate school should have a comparatively 
large percentage in the fourth column shows that it de- 
pends for its supply largely on its own resources. That a 
graduate school should have a comparatively large per- 
centage in the fifth column shows that it is sufficiently 
strong to draw students from other large institutions which 
have distinguished graduate schools of their own. 


Non-—PROFESSIONAL GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
REGISTRATION IN 1898-99 





Per ont. o wer o-. er om. 
men from om other/from other 
UNIVERSITIES institutions| institu- 
in this list 


Chicago (a) 
se (5) 


Columbia (3) 
“ (3 
« (c) 


Cornell 
Harvard 
awe Hopkins 
ichigan 73 
Pennsylvania 131 
Princeton | 128 
Wisconsin 95 
Yale | 213 253 





nr > vb aon 





What these figures seem to me to show is this: 

First, the graduate work now being done at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is enormous in its extent and far-reaching 
in its influences. At the same time, it is clear that that 
work, if reduced to the traditional system of other institu- 
tions, would make the school inferior, in point of numbers, 
to Harvard and Columbia. 

Second, if we estimate the Columbia school on the plans 
marked (a) and (4), it is larger than any other school, ex- 
cept that of Chicago when the Chicago school is estimated 
on the most favorable basis. Estimated on the strictest 
possible basis and setting Chicago aside, it is inferior in 
numbers only to Harvard. To the writer it seems, on the 
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whole, that the estimate marked (4) is both the fairest and 
that most in accordance with the practice of other Amer- 
ican universities. If this be admitted, the Columbia 
school is larger than any other except that of Chicago— 
and this limitation holds only when the Chicago school is 
estimated as in (a). 

Third, Columbia draws a larger percentage of men from 
the other universities on the list than does any other uni- 
versity. 

Fourth, it seems to the writer that the situation points to 
the conclusion that the strongest rivals of our graduate 
school are Harvard in the East and Chicago in the West, 
and that Columbia should consider seriously the advan- 
tages of the quarter system. 

G. R. CARPENTER 


WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF CoLUMBIA COLLEGE (1787-1800) 


The last days of King’s College had been clouded by 
the violent Toryism of her English president. But her 
sons had proved well their patriotism in the war for inde- 
pendence, and the name of Alexander Hamilton alone was 
an ample offset to that of Myles Cooper. In the reorgan- 
ization her guardians took every means to strengthen her 
reputation as an American institution, notably in the 
selection of a name expressive of the national character 
which they aimed to give the College. 

The immediate problem—one of paramount importance 
—was to secure a worthy president. After Cooper 
took his sudden departure in 1775, the Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, lately returned from England, where he had gone 
for orders, was appointed president pro tempore. He af- 
terwards filled the chair of philosophy and logic, and sev- 
eral years later he was elected president of the reorganized 
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college. His term as president pro tempore, however, 
terminated when, in 1784, by an act of the Legislature the 
name King’s College was changed to Columbia College, 
and the government of the College was transferred to the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
During the next three years there was no president, the 
duties of the office being discharged by the professors .in 
turns. At the end of this period, it having been found im- 
practicable to administer the affairs of the College success- 
fully by means of a board, many of whose members resided 
in distant parts of the state, another act was passed, April 
13, 1787, transferring the management to ‘the trustees 
of Columbia College in the City of New York” as the 
new corporation was designated. The new trustees forth- 
with decided that the College must have a president. 
It was not regarded as essential that he should be a 
clergyman—a degree of liberality almost heretical at that 
time. Insearching for the best man, regardless of his pro- 
fession, the choice was not difficult. Who could be more 
worthy than the son of the first president of King’s Col- 
lege ? He had been his father’s adviser in the conduct of 
the young college ; he was one of the foremost members in 
the reconstruction of the United States Constitution ; his 
legal reputation was unsurpassed ; he was widely known as 
a most eloquent legal orator. Certainly his superior in three 
essential qualities—culture, ability and interest in the wel- 
fare of the college—could not be found in America. Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson was, therefore, unanimously elected 
president of Columbia College. 

The new president spent his childhood, previous to the 
founding of King’s College, at Stratford, Connecticut, 
where his father was rector of the English Church. He 
and his one brother, William Johnson—who became for a 
time tutor in King’s College—received their early educa- 
tion from their father, who, as he wrote to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, was seldom without pupils. Athis hand they received 
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so good a preparation for college that, although they were 
much younger than their classmates, they had little incen- 
tive to work during their college course. 

It was the hope of his parents that William Samuel 
Johnson should enter the ministry, and his early religious 
character encouraged this hope. But he afterwards de- 
cided that he was better fitted for a different profession. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1744, when he had 
scarcely reached the age of seventeen. Dean Berkeley, 
the famous philosopher, had, during his stay in Rhode Is- 
land, established a scholarship in Yale College for the en- 
couragement of the study of Greek and Latin, and young 
Johnson was elected to this scholarship. After leaving 
college, he spent some time at Stratford, devoting himself 
to the study of the classics; or, in his own words, he 
‘¢searched the Latin and Greek stores, and wondered at 
the mighty minds of old.” He alsotook up Hebrew with 
his father, who was an enthusiast in the study of that lan- 
guage, and aided his father as catechist and reader to the 
people in Ripton. In that parish of fifty families, he offic- 
iated for two and a half years, under the direction of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; but, in a letter 
of March 27, 1747, to Dr. Bearcroft, an official of that 
society, he resigned his position in order to study law. In 
May of the same year he went to Boston, intending to 
spend a month or two in Cambridge, and to be present at 
the Commencement of Harvard College to receive the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. In a letter to his father during 
this time he speaks of his decision to study law. 

The study of law in Connecticut was, at that time, an 
extremely difficult matter. We are told that ‘the legal 
system of Connecticut was exceedingly crude, and the 
irregular equity by which the courts were guided was 
rather perplexed than enlightened by occasional recurrence 
to a few of the older common law authorities, which were 
respe-ted without being understood. Dalton’s Sherif, and 
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Justice of the Peace and one or two of the older books of 
precedents formed the whole library of the bar and the 
bench.” Johnson himself says that ‘‘in the pleadings and 
arguments our practitioners are obliged to rely upon their 
own imagination and draw from their own stock, often- 
times a most miserable resource. . . . A teeming, 
fruitful imagination will make the best figure.” He de- 
vised a plan of study and carried it out with such success 
that ‘‘ his first appearance at the bar of Connecticut forms 
an epoch in legal history.” He cited the authorities fre- 
quently and intelligently, and thus immediately helped to 
put the bar of the state on a higher plane. He assigned as 
the foundation of his learning in law the study of Viner’s 
Abridgement, which he carried from New York to Strat- 
ford on horseback. 

In addition to his knowledge of law, he had an unusual 
gift of eloquence. To quote the New York Avening Post of 
Nov. 16, 1819: ‘* Mr. Johnson, gifted with every external 
grace of the orator, a voice of the finest and richest tones, 
a copious and flowing eloquence and a mind stored with 
elegant literature, appeared at the bar with a fascination 
of language and manner which those who heard him never 
conceived it possible to unite with the technical address of 
an advocate.” His own personal qualities, together with 
his services in introducing the best legal authorities, gained 
him the title of ‘* Father of the Bar ” of his state. 

But his services to the Commonwealth did not end here. 
In 1754 he was commissioned as lieutenant of the first 
company of Stratford militia. In 1761 he was chosen to 
represent Stratford in the lower house of the General As- 
sembly. He was reélected in 1765, and a little later he 
took his seat in the upper house. In the same year he 
was one of three delegates from Connecticut to the Congress 
which met in New York to state the grievances of the col- 
onies. Johnson drew up the petition and remonstrances to 
the King and the two houses of Parliament, and is said to 
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have been a guiding and controlling spirit throughout. He 
was afterwards named as a special agent to London from 
his colony, but he did not go until a year later. 

The occasion of his voyage was a suit growing out of a 
disputed title to a tract of land which Governor Mason had 
been appointed to obtain for the colony from the Mohegan 
Indians, but which, it afterward appeared, Mason had se- 
cured for himself. The suit seemed likely to involve the 
charter rights of the colony; and as the case had to be 
tried in London, Johnson was sent there to conduct it. 
Four years passed before the case came to trial; but it 
was finally decided in favor of the colony. Johnson’s rep- 
utation had preceded him to England, and on June 23, 
1766, Oxford University had conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Afterward he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 

During his stay in England he made many friends. 
Among them was Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom his re- 
lations were close and lasting. Dr. Johnson, indeed, main- 
tained that they were related, though the degree of rela- 
tionship was never clearly traced. In a letter dated March 
4, 1773, the Englishman pays his friend the following high 
compliment: ‘‘ Of all those whom the various accidents of 
life have brought within my notice, there is scarce any one 
whose acquaintance I have more desired to cultivate than 
yours.” Before the American lawyer left England he was 
presented with ‘‘ an elegantly bound copy of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary and portrait of its author.” The first meeting of 
the two Johnsons did not begin very auspiciously, if we 
may believe an anecdote describing it. It is said that, 
when the American introduced himself and mentioned his 
native land, the ‘‘ Great Mogul of Letters ” thundered forth, 
‘‘The Americans! What do they know and what do they 
read?” ‘* They read, sir, the Rambler,” was the reply 
that insured the immediate friendship of the RRamdler’s au- 
thor. Among other friends of the future President of 
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Columbia was the son of Bishop Berkeley, his father’s 
friend. 

Johnson paid two visits to the continent during his stay 
abroad. He did not, however, confine his attention to his 
own interests and to the business of the colony, but kept 
close watch on the attitude of the British government and 
of the British public toward American affairs. He even 
found means to be present, at great personal risk, at 
debates which Americans were forbidden to attend. In 
his correspondence with Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut and others, he often expressed his fears for the future 
of the colonies. As early as 1769 he foreshadowed the 
separation from England, in a letter to Dr. Benjamin Gale. 
‘* If we were wise,” he says, ‘* and could form some system 
of free government upon just principles, we might be very 
happy without any connection with this country.” But he 
was not then ready to advise such a separation, as he feared 
that faction among the colonies would prevent its success. 

In 1771, as the Mohegan case had been decided, Johnson 
returned to America. The next year he was again elected 
to the upper house of the General Assembly and was soon 
after appointed judge of the superior court. He was 
spoken of for the chief justiceship in New York, and 
would probably have been appointed, had not the breaking 
out of the war interfered with the regular course of events. 
In 1774 he was made a delegate to the Congress in Phila- 
delphia, but his business prevented his being present. 

After the battle of Lexington he was sent by the colony, 
much against his will, as member of a committee to Gen- 
eral Gage to discuss means for securing peace; but before 
the committee returned, the Assembly had declared for 
independence. Johnson saw the advantages of a separate 
government for the colonies and was always active in the 
cause of liberty for America. Nevertheless, he was not at 
first in favor of war, because he feared that it must end in 
disaster. He believed, in short, that England’s power was 
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too great to permit hope of successful resistance. But 
when war was decided upon, he supported it, and was 
active in the enlistment of men and the furnishing of 
money. 

After the war was over, he was again made a member 
of the upper house and again he represented the state, 
this time in a suit with Penn’s heirs, growing out of a con- 
tested title. In 1784-87 he was a delegate to Congress 
from the state of Connecticut, and he was also a member 
—and a very prominent and influential member—of the 
Constitutional Convention. ‘* His views being wholly lib- 
eral and national, he was occasionally the happy instru- 
ment of conciliation between the fears and jealousies of 
the smaller states and the claims and assumptions of the 
larger ones.” It was said of him that ‘* his was a genuine 
patriotism, not bounded by the limits of any party or sect.” 
The office of peacemaker was of the highest importance 
at that convention; and the men who—like Johnson— 
were qualified to fill it performed notable service. 

The feature of the Constitution with which Johnson 
had most to do was the establishment of the Senate. Mr. 
Beardsley, his biographer, says, ‘‘ He first proposed the 
organization of the Senate as a distinct body, in which the 
State sovereignties should be equally represented and 
guarded.” ‘This alone is sufficient to make his life a sub- 
ject of interest to every student of American institutions. 
Johnson was, however, also at the head of the committee 
‘*to revise the style and arrange the articles,” and their 
final form undoubtedly owes much to his hand. Further- 
more, the bill for organizing the judiciary of the United 
States, the ultimate guardian of liberty, was drawn up by 
Johnson and two colleagues. The Madison Papers men- 
tion several other measures in the discussion of which he 
took an active part. 

The first legislature of Connecticut elected Johnson to 
the Senate of the United States, but the subsequent re- 
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moval of Congress to Philadelphia obliged him to resign 
before the expiration of his term of office; for he had 
already been elected president of Columbia College and 
the duties of that office did not permit his absence. After 
the sudden departure of the last president of King’s College, 
the Continental authorities had converted the college build- 
ings into a military hospital, and the books and ‘ philo- 
sophical apparatus” were removed. A president pro /em- 
pore was appointed, as already noted; but, though some 
instruction continued to be given, the work of the college 
was practically abandoned for a time. With the coming 
of peace and the reorganization of the government, interest 
in educational affairs revived. The Regents of the State 
University gave their attention to the matter, and under 
their administration the work of the college was resumed 
and carried on for three years, when they were succeeded 
by the trustees named in the Act of 1787. At a meeting 
in the City Hall, on May 21, 1787, the trustees of the reor- 
ganized college unanimously elected Dr. Johnson as its 
first president, at a salary of £400. In the autumn of 
the same year his acceptance reached the trustees. 

At that time the students of Columbia College numbered 
thirty-nine. Several of these lived in the college; but, 
contrary to the earlier custom, many were allowed to live 
outside. The gowns and ‘‘ academic habits” had disap- 
peared, as had most of the books and apparatus. 

The professional schools had suffered as severely as the 
academic during the war. President Johnson numbered 
among his colleagues three professors of medicine, but it 
was several years before the school was entirely reéstab- 
lished. ‘There were rumors of a new medical school out- 
side the college, but the Regents agreed, after meeting the 
committee of the Columbia trustees, not to erect a separate 
institution. In February, 1792, the Medical School of 
Columbia College was established, under a dean and eight 
professors. In 1793 a law professorship was founded and 
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James Kent, afterwards chancellor, was chosen professor, 
though the law school was not fully reorganized until 
several years later. 

The curriculum of the College was improved from time 
to time, and, without neglecting the languages, much ad- 
ditional attention was given to the sciences. Mention is 
made of instruction in geology, meteorology, hydrology, 
mineralogy, botany and zodlogy, as well as in the oriental 
languages, French, ancient and modern history, and eco- 
nomics. The Trustees gave a great deal of attention to 
methods of instruction; and at a meeting in July, 1792, 
they decreed that every professor should publish a syllabus 
of his lectures. 

The number of students continued to increase, and in 
1793 twenty-six received the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Commencement seems to have been almost a national event. 
The order of procession adopted in 1794 was the following : 
The governor of the state, the chief justice of the United 
States, the chancellor of the state, judges of the supreme 
court, foreigners of distinction, regents of the University, 
the city corporation, the clergy, the trustees of the College, 
the president and the professors of the faculty of arts, the 
dean and professors of the faculty of medicine, the mas- 
ters of arts, the bachelors of arts, the candidates, students 
of the College, etc. In 1787 both houses of the state Legis- 
lature, upon the motion of Alexander Hamilton, adjourned 
in order to attend the first commencement of the College 
under its name. In 1789, the commencement was hon- 
ored by the presence of President Washington and all the 
principal officers of the government of the United States. 

The progress which was being made under the admin- 
istration of President Johnson is clearly shown by a report 
published in 1794. The Senatus Academicus had appointed 
a committee to look into the condition of the College. They 
secured written statements from the several professors in 
regard to the work in their courses, and on the basis of 
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these they published a report, which was presented by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Lalleans Mitchill in behalf of the com- 
mittee. This report was printed under the title ‘* The 
Present State of Learning in Columbia College.” 

The whole college had made great advances in numbers, 
standing and equipment. President Johnson remained at 
its head six years longer, until 1800; but in that year his 
advancing age (he was seventy-two) and failing health 
led him to resign the presidency of the college and to re- 
tire from his position as vestryman of Trinity Church. The 
progress which Columbia had made during his term of 
office proved the wisdom of the trustees in appointing him. 
After his resignation he returned to his early home in 
Stratford, where his health improved greatly, so that he 
lived to the age of ninety-two. 

A visitor from South Carolina, who saw him two years 
before his death, gives a glowing description of their meet- 
ing. ‘*In the summer of 1817,” he writes, ‘‘I visited 
Stratford, and never shall I forget the delightful hours I 
passed in the company of your venerable and excellent 
relative. He carried me back to his residence in England 
and to the company of Johnson, of Mansfield and of Chat- 
ham. The theme made him eloquent; and I shall ever 
consider it a happiness to have heard that eloquence which 
produced such an impression upon the royal council of 
England [in the cause of his colony]. Age, though it had 
impaired his person and a little dimmed his eyes, had still 
left him a voice of the finest tones, which I can never for- 
get.” Another describes him as having in his prime ‘all 
the talents of Chesterfield without his vices.” Madison 
said of him, ‘‘I have always felt a large share of the re- 
spect acknowledged by all to be due to his endowments 
and virtues.” 

A. Leroy Jonzes 
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UNDERGRADUATE PUBLICATIONS 
AT COLUMBIA 


II. 1848-1857 


Tue ANNUAL CATALOGUES 


ROM 1815 until 1848 there was no student publication 
at Columbia. In that year began the career of no 
less a publication than the present Catalogue of the Uni- 
versity, which—very humble in its beginnings—has had, 
through the succeeding half century, a most curious and 
diversified history. In October of 1848 appeared a little 
octavo pamphlet, 8% x5¥% inches, the Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of Columbia College. It was not 
an official publication, but was brought out by Stephen R. 
Weeks, janitor and assistant librarian, and sold by him 
for ten cents a copy. It contained lists of the faculty and 
trustees, of the officers of the two literary societies and of 
the students by classes; and it also gave extracts from the 
college statute on admission, etc. It was a very simple 
and unpretentious booklet, printed plainly on coarse paper, 
now yellow with age. It is this that W. A. Sloan, in his 
Undergraduate Record (1881), incorrectly calls the ** An 
nual Register,” using the name that in his own day was 
applied to that official annual publication which grew, as 
we shall see, out of this early little catalogue. 

Yet Mr. Week’s pamphlet was not the real commence- 
ment of the series. It seems merely to have given the 
suggestion ; for that same year a second Annual Catalogue, 
for the collegiate year of 1848-49, made its appearance. 
It has the same title, but on the title page is the announce- 
ment that it is ‘‘ Published for the Senior Class.” This 
is a much neater piece of work than its predecessor. It 
has a brown cover, with the seal of the college, a fancy 
black-border page, a Latin motto, and twice as many pages 
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—sixteen. It contains rather more material, and the ar- 
rangement is better and less cramped. Trustees, faculty 
and students are given as before, as are the two societies. 
In addition, there is a list of the graduates of 1848 and a 
summary of attendance, from which we learn that at that 
time there were one hundred and thirty students. It is also 
announced that there are fourteen thousand volumes in the 
library. 

Next year, 1849-50, the second number was issued. 
The contents were the same, with the addition of extracts 
from the college statistics. This time, however, and there- 
after for several years—and this is what brings the Annual 
Catalogue into the sphere of this article—it was published 
by and not for the Senior Class. The Catalogue for 
1850-51 had twenty-four pages and gave the graduates 
back to the class of 1845. The cover, one of the few re- 
tained in the Library’s set of these publications, had a wood- 
cut of the old Barclay street building, above, which was 
the motto, Haec olim memintsse juvabit. In 1851-52 the 
number of pages was raised to thirty. It was then printed 
on ochre-colored paper, with very fancy red borders and 
ornaments. It gave a page or two to the Grammar School 
—now Columbia Grammar School—and a list of the Presi- 
dents of Columbia College and King’s College. Next 
year, 1852-53, the courses of study were added. 1853-54 
marks the introduction into the Catalogue of the fraternities 
and the lists of membership. The book now resembles 
the later Columdiad. It drops the graduates and raises 
the number of pages to thirty-two. And so on, each 
year with slight changes in size and contents, until the 
last year of its undergraduate existence, 1856-57, when it 
blossomed forth in a short-lived but brilliant glory.* The 
book of that year was very elaborate. It had forty-eight 


* The Committee that published this Ca¢alogue was, according to W. S. 
Sloan in the Undergraduates Record, Samuel W. Francis, Eldridge T. 
Gerry, George G. Haven, Pierre McCarty and James H. Slipper. 
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pages, every form of eight pages being printed with a bor- 
der of a different color. The fraternity cuts were executed 
with great exactness of coloring and considerable beauty. 
On the brown cover was a little engraving of a man en- 
deavoring to break across his knee the symbolical faggot, 
while inside was the appropriate motto: ecti verique 
Sratres in foedere juncti. 

The extravagance of this very elaborate book so shocked 
the trustees that they forthwith took the publication into 
their own hands and next year brought it back to its 
former severe simplicity. They cut out the fraternities 
and graduates and left only the purely academic matter. 
Thereafter it developed strictly along these lines and be- 
came an official catalogue, increasing in size asthe growth 
of the college, etc., demanded. In 1860 it was already a 
comparatively large pamphlet, attractively printed in 
antique types. That year, by a little historical fiction, 
it was entitled Zhe One Hundred and Fourth Annual 
Catalogue, etc., although, as we have seen, it extended no 
further back than 1848. Before that date there had, in- 
deed, been ‘* General Catalogues” published at intervals, 
and carrying the statistical history of the college up to the 
date of publication. The Annual Catalogue of 1860 is not 
a continuation of this, however, but of the two little pam- 
phlets of the year 1848. In 1878 the functions of the Cata- 
logue were divided up between the Handbook and the Co- 
lumbia College Annual Register, one giving information 
about courses, etc., and the other, lists of the faculty, grad- 
uates and students. To the Handbook in 1893-4 succeeded 
the Columbia College Catalogue, a bound collection of de- 
partment circulars; and this in 1896-7 became the present 
elaborate and admirable Columbia University Catalogue. 
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Ill. 1864 


Tue CoLtumBiIAD, THE MINER, THE COLUMBIAN 


After 1848, the next important date in the history of un- 
dergraduate publications at Columbia is 1864, the year 
when Zhe Columbian appeared. The appearance of this 
publication, which was the following year renamed Zhe 
Columbiad, and which, since 1890, has been continued from 
year to year with the earlier name, marks an important 
stage in Columbia’s growth. The Columbia of 1815 was 
a very different place from the Columbia of to-day. It 
was a little institution, very local, and so merged in the 
social life of the city that there was little of that concen- 
tration out of which grow collegiate self-consciousness, 
college spirit and student activities. There was no inter- 
collegiate spirit and there were no intercollegiate contests 
in athletics and debating. The great athletic wave did 
not reach Columbia until the seventies, and even football, 
as a campus recreation, between Senior and Sophmore on 
one hand and Junior and Freshman on the other, did not 
appear until 1824. What college life there was, social 
and literary, centered about the two literary societies of 
which we have spoken, and out of their rivalry grew what- 
ever slight college feeling there was in these early days. 

In 1836, however, began a new development, that not 
only worked against Columbia’s isolation in the college 
world and thus made for a new and healthful intercol- 
legiate spirit, but that awakened, as well, in Columbia life, 
a stronger and more intense vitality. This was the intro- 
duction of fraternities. In 1836 a chapter of Alpha Delta 
Phi was established ; while Psi Upsilon came in 1842, and 
Delta Phi in 1842 or ’43. These now, with the others that 
came along later, became new social and storm centres ; and 
as the rivalry among these secret societies was naturally 
far keener than between the old debating clubs, it was 
a much more potent factor in arousing the latent un- 
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dergraduate energy, and in starting Columbia along the 
road of progress in student affairs. 

The first result of this new factor in Columbia life was 
the founding, in 1864, of the Columbian. The rivalry 
among the fraternities, by this time grown very keen, finally 
sought public, material expression. The new publication 
was practically a fraternity balance-sheet, in which the ac- 
counts of the rival organizations were set down for all the 
world to audit. But, in bringing together all these warring 
social elements, the Columdzan practically formulated and 
gave expression to the broader Columbia life, which from 
that very moment began to open out into all the complexity 
and variety of the ‘* modern” period. 

This annual started, as it has always continued, as a 
junior class publication. The editors of the first number 
were Archibald M. Campbell and George G. Kip, of the 
class of 1865. ‘They state the object of the paper in an 
editorial which, gradually expanding into a review of the 
past year and its progress, long remained a fundamental 
feature of succeeding annuals: 

‘* The custom which has been prevalent for many years 
in the principal colleges of our land, of publishing a col- 
lege paper containing a list of the societies and fraterni- 
ties connected with the college and such other matter as 
may prove of interest to the student, the class of ’65 now 
proposes to inaugurate in our venerable institution.” 

This Columbian was a very scanty affair. It was a 
paper of four pages, in size 19 x 124% inches. On the first 
page figured the fraternities, Psi Upsilon, Delta Phi, Phi 
Kappa Sigma, Delta Phi, T. K., and Axe and Coffin; also 
a Chess Club and a Billiard Club. On the second were the 
editorial and the class poem; on the third, the member- 
ship lists of the Philolexian and Peithologian Societies ; and 
on the last, the Trustees, Faculty, Alumni Association, Y. M. 
C. A., Chemical Society, class officers, Baseball Associa- 
tion and the programme of the fifty-eighth anniversary of 
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the Peithologian. This résumé of the contents gives an 
excellent idea of the simplicity of Columbia life at this 
period, as compared with the manifold interests of the 
present day. Athletics, for example, is represented only 
by baseball—and that in a merely local fashion. Very 
interesting, too, is the Faculty list. There were just seven- 
teen university officers, including the president, the chap- 
lain, the organist, the fencing-master, the librarian and the 
janitor, who was also assistant librarian. The Columbian 
reminds us that it is still war time: ‘*‘ Many well-remem- 
bered faces, it is true, would still be remembered in our 
lecture-rooms, were it not that the dread god of war is 
still about in his fury. The loss of the traitor, Professor 
McCulloh, has been more than replaced.” This profes- 
sor, who held the chair of physics, was a Southern sym- 
pathizer and was expelled by the trustees. He is referred 
to in this editorial as ‘* Dirty Dick.” 

The next annual changed its name to the Columbiad 
and its size to 16x12 inches. The material is essentially 
the same, though a calendar, a list of prize awards, two 
songs and the new School of Mines Faculty were added. 
A motto for the publication was also chosen: Zste Per- 
petua. For the next year the sheet, edited this time by 
Edgar Fawcett, was enlarged to 183¢x14 inches. Number 
IV. is lost, but it was like the preceding ones. 

In 1868 there was a change and a decided step in ad- 
vance, arising—it is interesting and significant to note— 
from the same fraternity rivalry, heightened and em- 
bittered, that had given birth to the Columébiad. From 
the very first there had been a disputed claim for pre- 
cedence in the first page between the two oldest extant 
fraternities, Psi Upsilon and Delta Phi. The latter claimed 
that it had been established at Columbia in 1842, prior to 
the establishment of Psi Upsilon in the same year ; whereas 
Psi Upsilon maintained, and quoted the Delta Phi cata- 
logues for 1847 and 1851 in support of its argument, that 
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its rival had not been established until 1843. Historically, 
Delta Phi could show precedence over Psi Upsilon in the 
Annual Catalogue ; but, of course, this could be accounted 
for by the same error of dates. Neither society would 
yield, a breach came, and the two fraternities published 
rival annuals. In order to accentuate the difference be- 
tween the two, the editors of the Psi Upsilon Columbiad, 
who gained for their book the official recognition of their 
class, chose an entirely new form. The ’69 Columbiad was 
a9%x5%3% pamphlet of 64 pages, bound in a plain dark 
brown or plain purple paper cover, with the name and date 
printed in gold. This now became the accepted model 
for a good many years; and the publication, thus rudely 
jogged out of its old rut, ceased to be a mere insignificant 
leaflet and became a real book. As Delta Phi and some 
other fraternities which supported its claim remained un- 
convinced by the events of the preceding year, they refused 
to appear in this Co/umdiad. But next year they returned to 
the fold and the peaceful working together of all elements 
was resumed. Henceforth Delta Phi accepted second place, 
though it still retained 1842 as the date of establishment. 
The succeeding history of the Columdzad is interesting 
in two ways: on the side of its own development as a stu- 
dent publication from its small beginnings toa large and 
elaborate volume ; and also as a reflection of undergraduate 
life from year to year, and as an indication of its increasing 
growth in variety, complexity and spirit. When a history 
of Columbia comes to be written, the row of Columdiads 
in the library will be a most valuable series of documents. 
This historical interest of the Columbiad is so absorbing 
that one is tempted to abandon the matter in hand and to 
trace from their starting-points the various inwoven strands 
of social, athletic and literary interests. It would be interest- 
ing, for example, to trace the rise and fall and transforma- 
tion of such Columbia customs as Class-Day ; the ‘* Good- 
wood Cup,” presented by his class to the most popular 
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Junior ; and the ‘‘ Burial of the Ancient, or Antiquities or 
Animosities or Legendre”—for a long and varied life- 
history has our ‘‘ Sophomore Triumph.” It would also 
be worth while to trace the rise of rowing, from the class 
and Psi Phi (Delta Kappa Epsilon) boat clubs to the 
glorious victories at Henley and Saratoga. And isn’t it 
amusing to know that bicycling at Columbia started in 
1869 with the Columbia College Velocipede Club? But 
these things lie off the main path and are important to us 
now merely as they explain the gradually increasing bulk 
of the Columbiad. 

For several years the ’69 Columbiad was pretty rigidly 
duplicated, with slight variations in cover, number of 
pages and minor decorative devices. In 1875 the new 
printer impressed upon the ’76 book and those following a 
somewhat different appearance, with minor typographical 
changes and a heavier, stiffer quality of paper. The 
editors, too, made certain changes that gave the book more 
general interest. They included, for example, not only 
Junior material, but the class lists and histories of the other 
classes. The next Columdiad made the first advance in 
the matter of illustration, by giving a steel frontispiece of 
President Barnard. The’79 volume in 1878 marks a rather 
important stage ; for in this year the School of Mines, which 
had from the earliest days been more or less represented in 
the Columbiad withdrew and founded its own book, the 
Miner, which led a separate existence successfully until 
1890, when the two united in Zhe Columbian. 

Up to 1878 the Columbiad had been purely a yearly 
record of events and a statement of the standing of the 
various college organizations ; and, with the one exception 
mentioned, there had been no attempt at illustrations or 
decorations beyond what the printer’s fonts would supply. 
The chief ornamental makeshift and means of varying the 
book from year to year had been the page border. This 
became regularly a heavy blue cross-corner border, fram- 
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ing the reading matter. Nor had there been any humor- 
ous or comic stuff—poems, burlesque, parodies or even 
grinds—except once back in 1865, when the Columbiad 
of that year gave a table of ‘‘ Capillary Statistics.” The 
Columbiads for 1879 and 1880 open up a new era, in which 
the annual was to become something besides a mere statis- 
tical pamphlet and to acquire an interest, literary and artis- 
tic, of its own, apart from its reflection of the events of the 
college world. The ’80 book, which contained 89 pages— 
much the largest number to date—added only illustrations, 
and those very crude; but the ’81 Columdiad, of which 
Harry T. Peck was Editor-in-Chief, and F. Benedict Her- 
zog, Art Editor, was in every way a notable advance over 
all preceding publications. It contained seventy-six pages, 
illustrations that, though still crude, are an improvement 
on others of the preceding year, and a great deal of very 
bright and clever comic reading matter. In fact, the 
whole tone of the book is changed from a dry, conven- 
tional hand-book to a gay, entertaining volume that could 
amuse as well as instruct. The very editorial changes 
character. Here are a few extracts that will indicate the 
new spirit in the erstwhile stately and dignified fore-word : 

‘¢ The Good Wood has come and gone and nobody was 
hurt. Eighty-one did it with its little hatchet. Let us re- 
member this as our crowning glory. Other classes might 
set up rival candidates and vote for them and fight over 
them and make trouble about them, but Eighty-one pro- 
ceeded on a sure and ingenious plan. When the time for 
election came, every man promptly voted: for himself— 
then made it unanimous.” 

The next three Co/umdbiads have much the same spirit 
and character as the 81 book. The reading matter con- 
tinues the chief feature and is very bright and witty, 
abounding with personalities : 

‘* We sincerely hope that everybody who is referred to 
will feel insulted and never speak to us again. If they 
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continue cordial relations we may get out another and re- 
vised edition” (’82, Edited by N. M. Butler). 

The ’82 Columdzad contains an amusing ‘‘ Pocket Dic- 
tionary,” which is still fresh for laughter, although in the 
transcription single definitions may lose their flavor: 

‘* Brooklyn: Generally supposed to be a holy, quiet 
and virtuous suburb. If we are to take the specimens that 
come over here from there as representatives, please prefix 
un to all of the above adjectives.” 

‘*Kandahar: Up in Harlem somewhere. Afghans 
ran the British out of it, anyway. Guess we must be a 
a little mixed about K.” 

‘Harlem: The place where the ‘‘ L” trains run to.” 

Columbia was at this period at swords points with every 
other college in the country; and there were, therefore, 
many digs at Cornell, Yale, Princeton, etc., each year in the 
Columbiad. In the ’83 book there is a burlesque called 
‘‘Home Again,” in which the Cornell crew return to 
Ithaca from abroad, where they have lost their races. They 
recount their experiences in a broad country dialect, with 
many a ‘* Wal” and **I swear to gosh”: 

‘* For instance, when in London, where we boarded, 
We had the best which our hotel afforded, 


And neatly fooling all them British pills, 
We skipped one night and didn’t pay no bills!” 


Many of the *‘ grinds” or ‘* slugs” have a special inter- 
est for us to-day—as is the case with this one: 
‘* Abraham Valentine William J. 
Studied all night and studied all day ; 


He could tell all about the Vandals and Huns, 
And yanked at the end all the scholarship buns.” 


During these years there is a steady increase in the 
number of pages and in the quality of the illustrations. 
In the latter, however, there is very decided room for still 
greater improvement; and it is along this line that future 
Columbiads advance. The literary element, if you can 
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call it such, on the other hand, having reached about the 
highest development possible in its own peculiar form, 
from the 85 Columdbiad on, tends to become conventional- 
ized into certain stereotyped departments and more and 
more meagre in quantity. The ’85 book is the first dis- 
tinctly to show this new,double development, pictorial evo- 
lution and literary degeneration. It is at this time, too, that 
the book falls into the hands of the Spectator men, having 
previously, from 1880 on, been influenced mainly by the 
Acta element in‘ college. The Acta Columbiana was the 
literary paper, wheras the Sfectator had long represented 
the pictorial side of Columbia journalism. The ’86 Colum- 
biad is, indeed, published by the Columbia College Spec- 
tator Publishing Company. This is the first book to be 
issued in stiff covers. The binding was plain dark blue 
cloth, with gilt lettering on the back. 

The trend of the Co/umébiad now was towards becoming 
a handsomely illustrated hand-book of information. The 
reading matter had degenerated into a few standard 
features, like the customary set of grinds. But, in return, 
every number introduced some pleasing changes in style, 
cover or illustrations. The 88 Columbiad—Ye Colum- 
écad—increased the size to 9% x 6% inches, and had a 
particularly pretty cover design. The ’89 Col/umbiad was 
printed in bronze. The ’90 Columdiad is the last of the 
Columbiads. 'The shape is again slightly changed, 3% of 
an inch being added tothe width. This is the first book to 
contain the class-picture. 

In 1890 the class of ’91 issued the first Co/umbian—or 
really the second, since the sheet of 1864 was, it will be 
remembered, so called. This new annual was the result of 
a combination between the School of Arts and the School 
of Mines. The latter had since 1878 had its own book, 
the Miner, which closely resembled the Columbiad and 
passed through a similar development—always, however, 
a little in advance of its School of Arts rival in enter- 
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prise, if not always in quality. For example, the first 
issue was illustrated, and this put it at once, on the artistic 
side, a year in advance of The Columbiad. But The Miner 
is so nearly like its contemporary that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to do more than say that as a rule it was a rather 
more attractive looking book, so far as presswork, etc., go. 
The tendency, as inthe Co/umdzad, is towards an illustrated 
hand-book ideal. Here, of course, the M/iner has the advan- 
tage of the new School of Architecture, and really in 1887, 
1888, 1889, it makes a marked advance on the Columbiad 
in beauty of illustration. The last Miner, in 1889, adopted 
the long shape, 77 x 83% inches. 

The Columbians for ’90 and ’91 had each about one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, in size 9% x 8 inches. 
The covers were very attractive, and for the first time in 
any Columbia annuals there were half-tone reproductions of 
team-photographs. The ’93 Columbian finally adopted 
the long shape first suggested by the last A/iner—a form 
which has obtained ever since and has distinct advantages 
over any other for such a book. From that time to the 
present there is littleto chronicle. With the exception of an 
occasional attempt at literature, serious or light, the Colum- 
bian kept pretty steadily to the ideal of an illustrated annual 
of information, and even then the ’99 and 1900 books con- 
tained nearly two hundred pages each of pictures and 
records. Under these circumstances, the artistic side only 
can legitimately and satisfactorily be cultivated. Here 
there has been, particularly of late, pronounced success, 
the last two or three books containing pictorial and deco- 
rative work that is quite superior to that of any other col- 
legiate annual inthe country. The class history (in verse) 
and the grinds now arranged with the individual records 
and photographs, are practically the sole remnants of the 
great mass of reading matter that marked the Columbiad 
of twenty years ago. 

W. A. BRADLEY 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


Mr. VANDERBILT was elected a trustee of the Univer- 
sity in 1891; and until serious illness incapacitated him in 
1896, he took an active interest in its affairs and was one of 
its most generous supporters. His death occurred Septem- 
ber 12th. Ata memorial service held shortly afterwards 
President Low paid a tribute to Mr. Vanderbilt’s services 
‘as a friend of education” in the following address: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The relation of Mr. 
Vanderbilt to the educational interests of this city may 
properly be described, I think, as that of a large-minded 
and generous patron—large-minded, because of the wide 
range of his personal interests in that cause; and generous, 
because of his liberal giving of both time and money in 
the support of every such interest with which he was con- 
nected, and I do not doubt of many others. 

‘*He became a director of the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1878. I ,think his father before him 
had been interested in that institution, and that Mr. Van- 
derbilt continued this interest and maintained it as long as 
he lived. Naturally he served upon the most important 
committees. ‘That museum is not simply a museum for 
the display of rare and interesting objects in natural his- 
tory : it is an institution whose educational side is very well 
marked. ‘The public lectures which are maintained there, 
through the codperation of the city, and the scientific work 
which is done there give to that museum a value very 
high indeed as an educatioual factor in the city of New 
York. 

‘«It was in 1878 when that interest began with Mr. Van- 
derbilt. In the following year, 1879, he became a director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a museum standing in 
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substantially the same relation to the city and to the pub- 
lic, but devoted to an entirely different object—a museum, 
again, not simply for the display of curious and beautiful 
objects of sculpture and art, but a museum having direct 
educational value, maintaining classes for instruction in 
art and at times in architecture; in all of which work Mr. 
Vanderbilt took a personal and keen interest. There again 
he served upon all the more important committees. 

‘* When those especially interested in botany thought 
the time had come when a botanical garden could be 
established in New York upon substantially similar lines, 
they came to Mr. Vanderbilt, who was even then carry- 
ing all the cares and all the burdens of which we know. 
He heard the story of the need and of the advantage 
to the city, and he accepted without hesitation the posi- 
tion of president of the new enterprise. I think I do not 
exaggerate at all, when I say that when Mr. Vanderbilt 
accepted that position the success of the Garden was 
assured, because his personality and his personal service, 
which always went with his personality, meant so much to 
any enterprise. That position also, of President of the 
Botanical Garden, he held until he was disabled. 

‘The Zodlogical Garden came to the front after it had 
ceased to be possible for him to give personal service to 
such things; but he contributed to its establishment as he 
did to all of these other things. 

‘¢Of course, 1 came to know him best as a friend of 
education, in connection with the work of Columbia Uni- 
versity. That connection began in this way. Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s father had given a large sum of money to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, at that time on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, in order 
that the college might develop new buildings upon Fifty- 
ninth Street, where it now is, opposite the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. After his father’s death, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and his brothers all codperated in perfecting the plant 
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which had been begun by their father’s generous gift. It 
came about that a suggestion was made that this College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, then a separate and inde- 
pendent corporation, should become a part of Columbia 
University. It had always had, or at least since 1860, a 
nominal connection with the University ; but the two insti- 
tutions were corporations separate and distinct. Of course, 
to make such a merger practicable, two things were neces- 
sary: first, the desire of the medical faculty for such a 
union ; and, secondly, the consent and codperation of Mr. 
Vanderbilt and his brothers and relatives, who had given 
the funds to the College of Physicians and Surgeons for 
its great development. I think the doctors and the bene- 
factors are entitled to share in what seems to me the very 
great credit of recognizing that the medical school in the 
long run would be more useful to science, more useful to 
humanity, as part of a great university than as a school by 
itself. The benefactors and the doctors were perfectly 
able to keepit a thing apart. They might have made it 
exceedingly effective as a separate school; but they both 
looked upon the matter in a large-minded way. Those who 
had given the money accepted without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the advice of the medical faculty, and the transfer was 
made. At that time Mr. Vanderbilt became a trustee of 
Columbia University. He was immediately placed upon 
the most important committees in the University, and 
became a member of the Committee on Site to locate the 
new grounds to which the University has now been moved. 
He served until his breakdown, also, as a member of the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds, which passed upon 
all the plans connected with that development. His in- 
terest in the work was constant and unbroken. When the 
effort was begun to carry out that removal, Mr. Vander- 
bilt was one of the first to come forward with a generous 
gift for the purchase of the new grounds. Not very long 
afterwards, when it became necessary to enlarge the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, which had grown by reason 
of its union with the University, I pointed out to him how 
difficult it was for the University itself to make that en- 
largement when it was engaged in so great an enterprise 
uptown. Immediately Mr. Vanderbilt took the matter up 
with as much enthusiasm as I could have shown myself, 
and enlisted the interest of his brothers; betore the winter 
was over the funds were in hand for the substantial en- 
largement of the medical school. I remember very well 
the radiant face of joy with which Mr. Vanderbilt told me 
that he had secured the codperation of his brothers, and 
that the work would go forward. Only last spring, when 
it became necessary for the University to fund its debt, he 
helped again in a characteristically generous way. I think 
I never asked of him anything, in my position as Presi- 
dent of the University, which he did not respond to favor- 
ably in some form. 

**T noticed at Columbia, what has been the subject of re- 
mark in all the other institutions with which he was con- 
nected, that Mr. Vanderbilt never was absent from any 
meeting where he was due, without an explanation. When 
he was absent from town, sometimes a note came from his 
secretary ; but not infrequently it was a telegram—once, I 
recollect, from as far away as California. On the day his 
engagement became due, came his explanation. 

‘¢ In other words, Mr. Vanderbilt showed himself a friend 
of education, not merely by his gifts, but by his personal 
service to the cause in the many directions of which I have 
spoken. I think these incidents reveal certain characteris- 
tics of the man that are worthy of our notice and careful 
appreciation. 

‘«In the first place, I think that his association with all 
of these institutions evinced a patriotic spirit. I think he 
was interested in these museums, and I like to think he 
was interested inthe university, not simply and solely be- 
cause he was a friend of education, and believed in edu- 
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cation, but because these institutions one and all appealed 
to him on the side of his public spirit and it was an added 
pleasure to him to be of service to them because they did so. 

‘*The next trait of Mr. Vanderbilt’s character which 
seems to be illustrated by the story I have told you, was 
his willingness to help many objects with all his influence. 
Many men are glad to help the thing that they have started. 
It becomes to them almost like their own child, and they 
give to it liberally and freely. I have known only two or 
three men who gave with the same amount of enthusiasm 
to some other person’s project. Mr. Vanderbilt was one 
of those two or three. I never could perceive that he gave 
any the less readily to the thing that somebody else pro- 
posed to him, than to the thing which he devised himself. 
I think that was an unusual and amiable quality. 

‘* Last of all, I want to emphasize his generosity of spirit, 
and to show you how very generous the man was. I do not 
know how much he gave away in money. We all know 
that he had vast wealth out of which to make contributions : 
many men will say that he gave only out of his super- 
abundance. That may be so as to his money; but Mr. 
Vanderbilt had no more time than you or I have; he had 
no more physical strength than any one of us. Because 
he gave of his time and of his physical strength without 
stint, as freely as anybody could give, he is entitled to be 
called in the strictest sense a most generous man; because 
he gave in this fashion, so freely to the cause of educa- 
tion, I have called him its large-minded and generous 
patron.” 
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NATHAN RUSSELL HARRINGTON 
Born Dec. 22, 1870: Died July 26, 1899 


NATHAN RussELL HARRINGTON, sent out by the Uni- 
versity as the senior member of the second Senff Zodlog- 
ical Expedition to the Nile, died at Atbara, Soudan, on 
July 26, 1899. His loss is a peculiarly sad one; for, with 
every prospect of a brilliant future, he encountered de- 
liberately the dangers of his chosen work, and laid down 
a life which the University can justly mourn. 

An account has already been given in the Bulletin 
(1898, No. XX., pp. 260-261) and the QUARTERLY (1898, 
Vol. I., pp. 100, 103) of the purpose and results of the first 
expedition to the Nile. It will be recalled that the depart- 
ment of zodlogy had organized this expedition for the pur- 
pose of securing material for the study of the African 
Polypterus, a fish which is generally regarded as the 
aquatic ancestor of the land living animals. The first at- 
tempt to secure the developmental stages of this rare and 
important type was encouraging, but not successful. Mr. 
Harrington, then fellow in zodlogy in Columbia, and Dr. 
Reid Hunt, tutor in physiology, spent the summer of 1898 
on the lower Nile, returning with many specimens of 
Polypterus, and important notes regarding its habits; but 
they were unable to secure its eggs and embryos. The 
Nile rose rapidly before the fish had spawned, rendering 
further work impossible ; and, as a result of the first ex- 
pedition, it became clear that, if the eggs were to be ob- 
tained in the Nile, they should be sought in the upper part 
of the river. 

Accordingly, during the past spring, thanks again to a 
generous gift of Mr. Charles H. Senff, a second expe- 
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dition was organized, very largely through the energetic 
efforts of Mr. Harrington, in order to seek for the desired 
material in the region of the White Nile. The project 
became a distinctly more dangerous and difficult one than 
the first; for, with the risk of tropical fevers, the party 
would now have to carry on their work in a country which, 
owing to Mahdi disturbances, was still semi-hostile. The 
difficulties were not, however, regarded as insuperable; 
and Mr. Harrington and the two other members of the 
party, Mr. Francis B. Sumner and Dr. Reid Hunt, were 
soon heart and soul in the project. The organization of 
the party was largely the work of Mr. Harrington, and 
his, too, was the executive work, which he carried on in 
the field with energy and devotion. 

The first difficulty the party encountered was in obtain- 
ing permission of the British government to proceed up 
the Nile. This caused Mr. Harrington to journey to Eng- 
land in advance of the others, only to encounter a series 
of official delays, which bade fair to defer the work of the 
party until too late. Under these adverse circumstances, 
many would have turned back, but there was still one open- 
ing left and Harrington seized it. Proceeding directly to 
Cairo, he was enabled to meet Lord Cromer, the English 
Governor of Egypt, with whom he pleaded his cause in 
such a way that, much to the surprise of officials, he ob- 
tained the necessary passes into the Soudan for his party. 
He cabled his friends, all were soon at the British outpost, 
Atbara, and the success of the expedition seemed almost 
assured. Then came his sickness and death. On one of 
the excursions up the river, in company with Mr. Sumner, 
he was overtaken by a sand storm and spent a night in the 
desert. Shortly afterward a fever developed and, in spite 
of every care that could be given him by his devoted 
friend, Dr. Hunt, and by Dr. Nickerson, surgeon of the 
British garrison, he sank rapidly. Short as had been his 
stay at Atbara, he had made many friends. His funeral 
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was arranged by the Commandant, Bimbashi Swabey ; the 
Egyptian battalion and its officers were his pall bearers; 
and the British officers, the Governor of Berber, and the 
Americans, including those constructing the Nile bridge 
at Atbara, followed him to his grave in the Christian 
cemetery. 

Mr. Harrington came to Columbia in 1893, after his 
graduation from Williams College, and remained for four 
years as post-graduate student, assistant and fellow. Dur- 
ing this time he spent his summers either at the zodlogical 
station at Wood’s Hole or on the various expeditions of the 
department of zodlogy, to Puget Sound, Alaska and 
Africa. At Columbia he completed his zodlogical train- 
ing, and was awaiting only the publication of an extended 
thesis, now in press, to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. At the time of his death he held the position 
of instructor in zodlogy in Western Reserve University. 

As a zoélogist, Mr. Harrington had before him the 
brightest of prospects.* He carried on his studies with en- 
thusiasm and with rare energy and perseverance. He 
regarded no difficulty as insurmountable; and from the 
time the project of the study of Polypierus was first 
formed, Mr. Harrington was at once spoken of as one who 
had every qualification to succeed in this important but 
perilous work. He undertook it with a remarkable devo- 
tion; he was thoroughly convinced of its great importance 
to zodlogical science; and he was willing and ready to 
make any and every sacrifice in its behalf. He realized 
clearly the danger of the undertaking, and he was only 
with difficulty dissuaded from an attempt to carry on his 
work in the fever stricken district of the west coast of 
Africa, where the chances of success seemed better than 
in Egypt. He has left behind an example of devotion 
which will ever crown his work. 

BASHFORD DEAN 


* Cf. Professor F. H. Herrick’s notice, which also gives a list of his 
published writings, in Science, N. S., Vol. X. (1899), pp. 529-531- 
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President Low’s reports share with President Eliot’s the honor 
of being read and studied more earnestly than are most other 
documents of the same sort. Their value is two-fold: by statis- 
tics they point out the path which the Uni- 
versity has been following and make actual 
conditions clearer; and by hint or plain statement they so define 
the policy of the University that the campaigns it proposes are evi- 
dent even to the mere private in the educational ranks. In point 
of statistics, the Columbia reports are not yet so valuable as those 
issued by Harvard, but they are fast becoming so; and the 
policy of the University in many matters of interest is indicated 
with force and skill. Several of the points discussed in the Re- 
port for 1898-9 are treated in the following editorial paragraphs ; 
but our readers are advised to turn to the Report itself for the 
comments on the important steps taken during the year, and par- 
ticularly to the remarks upon the Summer Session, the proposed 
School of Commerce, university and college athletics, and the 
substitution of scholarships for free tuition. 


The President’s Report 


The academic year ending on the thirtieth of last June com- 
pleted the first ten years of President Low’s administration, and 
in his annual report he calls attention to the advances which the 
University has made in certain directions 
during the decade. The officers of instruc- 
tion have increased from 170 to 339, including an increase of 
professors and adjunct professors from 41 to 84. The growth 
in the number of students is shown by the following table: 


The Results of a Decade 


Undergraduates 
Graduates 


These figures do not include Barnard College or Teachers Col- 
lege; but as both of these institutions have become part of the 
University under President Low’s administration, they should 
properly be added: 
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_-S3] Barnard, undergraduates and graduates. 
Teachers College. 
Candidates for diploma and special students... . 
Extension students 


Auditors 
Grand Total 


Including these statistics, we have a grand total of 3990 stu- 
dents affiliated with the University at the end of the last academic 
year. 

Other statistics which are not presented by the President, but 
which are a‘matter of record, are no less significant. The 
Library has grown from 109,200 to 275,200 volumes, and the 
circulation of books to be read outside the Library has increased 
from 16,004 to 77,261. In 1889-90 the income of the Uni- 
versity from all sources was $519,006, and its expenditure for 
educational purposes was $458,420. Last year its income from 
general funds was $750,700; from trust funds, $45,349; from 
gifts and other receipts for current uses, $58,275; while the 
amount expended for educational purposes was $794,047. 

It is difficult to state accurately how much the University has 
received in gifts during the decade, as many of these gifts have 
been in the form of books and equipment, such as the Temple 
Emanuel Library, the Allis Laboratory, and the Worthington 
Hydraulic Laboratory, representing in all an estimated valuation 
of several hundred thousand dollars. In addition to gifts of 
this nature, the University has received in cash, securities and 
real estate, including the land and buildings acquired upon the 
consolidation of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, no less 
than $6,736,482. If further evidence is needed of the advance 
which the University has made since 1890, it is only necessary 
to point to the new site and buildings on Morningside Heights, 
as contrasted with its former accommodations at Forty-ninth 
street, and to view the buildings not merely as masses of brick 
and stone, but as the external signs of a University which has 
not only developed in a physical sense, but which has grown 
great as a factor in the educational life of the country. 

Measured by former experience, the University has received 
larger acquisitions and has made greater advances during the 
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past ten years than in all its previous history. But great as are 
these results, their importance can be appreciated only when they 
are considered in reference to the possibilities which they offer 
for still further development and usefulness. Large as may be 
the resources of a university, its needs must always be in excess, 
if it is to keep pace with the demands which are made upon it 
and which it should be prepared to meet. Greater possibilities 
create new responsibilities and new requirements; hence the 
needs of the University are rather more urgent than ever, as its 
field has become wider; but the record of these years offers the 
most encouraging assurance that those needs will be provided for, 
and that what has been accomplished during the past ten years 
will lead to still greater results in the coming decade. 






South Hall is henceforth to be the name of the building for- 
merly occupied by the superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
and to it are to be transferred the Department of Music, the 
University Chorus and the University Orches- 
tra. In more senses than one this change 
will afford relief to West Hall. The space left vacant will be 
in part re-distributed among the departments still occupying the 
building, and it will be possible to give considerable room to the 
Graduate Club and other student organizations and to under- 
graduate publications. The former will have quarters on the 
fourth floor and the latter in the basement. The resultant gain 
to the student life of the University is considerable, and further 
gains will doubtless be made whenever the restaurant can be 
removed to a more suitable and adequate building; but it is 
not to be expected that suitable social conditions of undergraduate 
life will ever be secured until we have a building planned for 
this purpose and devoted to the use of the students. While it 
cannot properly be considered the duty of the University to pro- 
vide such a building, the Trustees have fully recognized its ex- 
treme desirability, and in the general plan of buildings to be 
erected on the Quadrangle they have designated a site for a Stu- 
dents’ Hall. The President, too, makes an urgent plea for 
it in his annual report. ‘*There is also greatly needed,” 
says he, ‘‘on the western side of the grounds, a building 


Students’ Hall 
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which shall be the headquarters of the social life of the 
students. The University of Pennsylvania has been fortunate 
in receiving the gift of such a building, which is known as 
Houston Hall. I gather that there is no more valuable ad- 
junct to the life of the University than this building. Such 
a building should also give accommodation to all of the student 
organizations. It would thus add immensely, not only to the 
pleasure of the student’s life, but also to the training value of his 
experience as a student.” 

Houston Hall is, so far as we are aware, the only building of 
its kind and the only one which seems to be in all respects 
adapted to meet our requirements. It furnishes an excellent 
model of the Hall which our undergraduates should endeavor to 
secure for Columbia. Harvard has just received from Major 
Higginson a gift of $150,000 for a University Club. Why 
should not a like spirit of generosity prompt some one to present 
Columbia with a Students’ Hall? 


An important step was taken by the Trustees at their Novem- 
ber meeting, in voting to proceed with the building of the first 
story of University Hall,—that is, of the first story above the 
basement,—provided $125,000 is raised for 
the purpose. At the same time, they pro- 
posed to the Alumni Hall Committee that the Memorial Hall 
Fund should now be used for temporary construction and agreed 
to credit the cost of the permanent structure with the amount so 
advanced. The Alumni Committee has approved of the plan and 
has undertaken to secure the assent of the subscribers to the Fund. 
Doubtless this consent will readily be obtained, as the proposed 
plan—if carried out—will at once render the Fund effective as a 
means of providing a dining hall, which, however incomplete in 
detail, will be serviceable for meetings of the Alumni and for 
the daily use of the professors and students. As the Fund now 
amounts to very nearly $70,000, it is only necessary to secure an 
additional sum of about $55,000 to meet the entire cost; and 
this sum, the Alumni Committee, aided by the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds of the Trustees, desire to raise at once. 
Their task should not be difficult; for every graduate of the 


University Hall 
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University who is in the least familiar with existing conditions 
realizes the imperative necessity of providing a dining hall which 
shall not only be adequate for our present urgent needs, but 
which shall meet the wants of the students whom we shall have 
in residence as soon as dormitories are built, and which shall 
also give the Alumni their own proper place for their meetings at 
Commencement and on other occasions. Doubtless the efforts of 
the Alumni Committee will also be materially aided by the action 
of the Trustees, so far as it indicates an intention that the project 
for an Alumni Hall shall become an immediate reality; nor will 
the satisfaction which every graduate will derive from this fact 
be diminished if the Hall, for the time being, does not possess the 
lofty proportions or beautiful finish of the architects’ design. 
The fact that it is now within easy reach of the Alumni to secure, 
at once, the essential result at which they have been aiming, can- 
not fail to arouse their interest and to appeal to their generosity. 

In order to make clear the present intention of the Trustees to 
those unfamiliar with the plans of University Hall, some ex- 
planation is perhaps necessary. The portion of the building 
already erected, including the Gymnasium and the power house, 
constitutes only the basement. This is now protected by a tem- 
porary roof, which is a few feet above the level of the Quad- 
rangle. Upon this basement it is intended ultimately to erect a 
building of about the same heiglit as the adjacent buildings, the 
front or southerly portion of which is to include the Alumni 
Memorial Hall and a number of rooms and offices, while the 
northerly portion is to be occupied by the University Theatre. 
Under the plan in immediate contemplation, it is proposed to 
construct the upper portion of the entire building to an addi- 
tional height of fifteen feet six inches—the height of the first 
story—and to raise the present temporary roof proportionately. 
This will at once furnish a large amount of additional floor space, 
which will be available for a dining hall and kitchen, for a large 
lecture room seating 1,000 or 1,500 persons, for offices for the 
Superintendent and the Bursar, and for a number of other 
rooms. The substitution of a spacious dining hall for the 
cramped quarters now occupied by the restaurant in West Hall, 
will in itself be an immense gain; and the removal of the restau- 
rant from West Hall will render that building much more com- 
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fortable for other purposes and will probably make it possible to 
allot more of the building to the uses of the students. Scarcely 
less to be desired is a large lecture hall for public lectures, 
adapted for audiences of the size of those which last winter so 
overcrowded our present lecture rooms. As it has always been 
intended to concentrate the business administration of the Uni- 
versity in University Hall, the transfer of the Superintendent’s 
and the Bursar’s offices to this building will not only place them 
where their work can be done to much better advantage, but 
will locate them where they will remain permanently. This 
transfer will also have the effect of releasing valuable space for 
the use of the Library and of relieving the Library building of 
some of the bustle of business which is at times disturbing. 
Viewed in any aspect, the proposed plan commends itself as be- 
ing most judicious. By no other possible means can the Uni- 
versity secure so much additional room at so small a cost, or ata 
stroke accomplish so many desirable results; and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it may be made possible for the work of construc- 
tion to be begun during the coming summer. 


Conscientious performance of duty characterized Mr. Van- 
derbilt as conspicuously in his capacity as a Trustee of the Uni 
versity as in the many other fiduciary positions which he held. 
In an address upon Mr. Vanderbilt ‘‘as a 
friend of education,” which is printed on 
another page, President Low points out how effectively and gen- 
erously he aided the University. Not only was his influence 
exerted in favor of the purchase of the new site, but he con- 
tributed $100,000 for the purpose. He was especially interested 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and to that also he 
gave liberally. On all matters involving large questions of 
policy his advice was eminently sound, and it was always ex- 
pressed with a modesty which rendered it the more persuasive. 
Upon Cornelius Vanderbilt the responsibility of great wealth 
seemed to exert only the happiest influence. He was a man de- 
void of ostentation, a man of marked simplicity; and his action 
at all times seemed to be governed by the most earnest desire 
to make the best possible use of his vast opportunities. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 
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Self sacrifice for the sake of a cause—for family, friendship, 
patriotism—is not so rare that we may doubt the power of ideals 
in shaping conduct, nor yet socommon that we may fail to wel- 

come a new name added tothe roll of honor. 

In that record science has always had a glo- 
rious share; and now, in proof of devotion to her interests, a 
member of our University community—Nathan Russell Har- 
rington—has offered up his life. 


**Greater Love” 


The annual reports for 1898-99 of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer of the University Press show that the Trustees of 
the Press have been remarkably successful in the administration 
of their small capital. During the five years 
that have passed since the organization of the 
Press they have published in all nineteen volumes, not including 
the QuaRTERLY. These volumes have been, in almost all cases, 
on somewhat abstruse subjects, and the ordinary publisher, with 
profit chiefly in view, could scarcely have ventured to issue them. 
Yet the Press finds itself with its capital unimpaired and the 
pleasant consciousness of having been the means of publishing 
a remarkable list of scholarly works. The Press now contem- 
plates issuing a separate catalogue of its publications and acting 
as agent for some of the ‘ studies” issued by the various depart- 
ments of the University. All this leads us to wonder whether 
the benefactor of education would not be wise in choosing to 
endow somewhat liberally an institution like the Press. It 
would obviously be possible under careful management for even 
a large capital to be kept intact and at the same time to con- 
tribute, in an important way, to the causes education has most 
at heart. 


The University Press 


That the truth may not be told by figures is a commonplace; 
yet a few statistics bearing on the record of the QUARTERLY dur- 
ing its first year may furnish a basis for reflection as to the ac- 

The First Year of the COmplishments and the promise of this organ 

Quarterly of the University. Of the four numbers of 
Vol. I., 15,800 copies were printed, an average of 3,950 per issue. 
These numbers contained a total of over one and three-quarter 
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million pages of matter relating to Columbia, and these pages 
were not only spread all over the whole United States—from 
Maine to New Mexico and from Washington to Florida—but 
were also sent to many foreign countries, including England, 
France, Germany and even Japan and India. 

However these particular figures may be interpreted, it in un- 
deniable that the QUARTERLY is succeeding in making widely 
known the progress of the University. Some such record and 
means of self expression the University certainly needs; and the 
QuaRTERLY aims to be a faithful exponent of Columbia’s ideals, 
methods and good works. That the QUARTERLY also meets a 
real need of the alumni is shown in many ways—but especially 
by the fact that more than half of the graduates of the College 
are regular subscribers, while the list of subscribers from other 
departments of the University is steadily growing. The more 
cordial and wide-spread such support becomes, the more success- 
fully can the QUARTERLY do its work. 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees of the University Press, 
Nov. 22, 1899, the following gentlemen were elected editors of 
the University QuARTERLY for 1899-1900: from the College, 

New Officers of the Professor G. R. Carpenter; from the Faculty 

Quarterly of Applied Science, Professor Robert Peele; 
from the Faculty of Law, Professor G. W. Kirchwey; from the 
Faculty of Medicine, Professor E. B. Cragin; from the Faculty 
of Philosophy, Professor Calvin Thomas; from the Faculty of 
Political Science, Professor W. A. Dunning; from the Faculty 
of Pure Science, Professor R. S. Woodward; from Teachers 
College, Professor J. E. Russell; from the University Press, John — 
B. Pine, Esq. ; from the University Library, Dr. J. H. Canfield. 
Professor Calvin Thomas was elected Managing Editor for 1899- 
1900, in place of Professor G. R. Carpenter, who has held that 
position since 1894. In the future it is the intention of the 
Trustees of the Press that, so far as practicable, each editor shall 
in turn serve for a year as Managing Editor. 


If the successful development of a football team were to be 
considered merely in and of itself, it may be doubted whether 
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the achievement could be discussed in these pages. But this 
ATuming Point particular event has much significance from 
in Athletics two points of view: first, it is largely the 
result of a growing force which is itself aiding to develop col- 
lege loyalty; and, secondly, it is a tangible proof of the rapid 
growth of a healthy interest in athletics at Columbia. As 
regards that subtle but powerful sentiment known as college 
loyalty, all discussion—as to whence it comes, what it feeds on, 
how it affects students and alumni—may be deferred; it suffices 
to record the fact that the conditions at the new site have made 
its influence more strongly felt, as in the support given to the 
football team. As regards the general status of athletics, how- 
ever, current events warrant our calling attention to three, 
among many, recent developments. 

(1) The gymnasium is becoming more and more an indispen- 
sable adjunct to the daily life of the University—not alone for 
those students who, in their freshman and sophomore years, are 
required to join in the class work, but also for those, both stu- 
dents and officers, who find relaxation, invigoration and strength 
in regular exercise. (2) With growing interest and more gen- 
eral participation in athletics has come a realization of the diffi- 
culties of carrying on successfully the business affairs of the vari- 
ous athletic teams—difficulties particularly great in New York 
City—and this has led to the movement for the concentration of 
all such work in the hands of a central athletic organization, 
such as has been found necessary at Harvard and Yale. (3) 
In the movement toward concentration a powerful argument has 
been the admitted need of such management as should keep 
athletics at Columbia free from all taint of professionalism. It 
is gratifying to note that the general sentiment of students and 
alumni is unmistakably in support of President Low’s assertion 
that ‘* the good faith of the University itself is engaged in main- 
taining the amateur character and the genuine student standing 
of all men who may represent Columbia in athletics.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The plans for the first Summer Session of the University, 
which have now been made public, indicate that a strong and 
well organized addition to the educational work of Columbia 
will be made through this new departure. Courses of instruction 
are to be offered at the summer session of 1900 in a large 
variety of subjects, and the policy has been pursued of putting 
instructors of full rank and experience in charge of the work. 

The session will open on Thursday, July 5, 1900, and each 
course of instruction will consist of thirty lectures or other exer- 
cises, or their equivalent in laboratory or field work, the several 
courses closing on Wednesday, August 8th. The two following 
days, August g and 10, will be devoted to examinations. 
Students in the summer session who pass successful examina- 
tions on the courses which they have pursued will be entitled to 
claim credit for the same toward the various college and univer- 
sity degrees, and toward the diplomas of Teachers College. In 
this way students will be able to anticipate, in part, some of their 
regular college or university work, or they will be able during 
the summer session to take advantage of certain courses of in- 
struction which, for one reason or another, are beyond their 
reach during the usual academic year. It is believed that the at- 
tendance at the summer session will be made up in about equal 
parts of teachers who wish to come to the university for the study 
of education, or for advanced work in the subject-matter of their 
several specialties, and of present and prospective students of the 
college and the university, who look forward to the usual degrees 
and diplomas. 

The offices of the Director and the Secretary of the Summer 
Session will be open for registration on July 2 and 3, and it 
is hoped that a large proportion of the students, if not all of 
them, will register at that time. 

For tuition a uniform fee of $25 will be charged, and for this 
fee the student may take one, two or three courses. Not more 
than three courses will be allowed to any student. The purpose 
of this regulation is to induce concentration of work during the 
summer session, in order that the greatest intellectual benefit 
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may be had from this period of study. The regular matriculation 
fee of $5 will be charged in the case of all students who register 
in the university at the summer session for the first time. It 
will not be charged to students now enrolled in the University, 
including Barnard College and Teachers College; nor will any 
future matriculation fee be exacted of students who have once 
paid that fee at a summer session. 

The gymnasium will be open throughout the day, and two 
systematic courses in physical training will be offered. The 
gymnasium fee of $5 will be charged for those who take courses 
in physical training, and will include the use of a private locker 
and of the swimming pool. The swimming pool will be re- 
served during the morning hours for the use of women students. 

Courses of instruction to be offered during the summer ses- 
sion of 1900 are the following: botany, 2; education, 5; En- 
glish (including rhetoric and composition), 5; geography, 2; 
history, 1; manual training, 2; mathematics, 3; philosophy, 
1; physics, 2, and psychology, 2. 

The summer session is in charge of an administrative board 
consisting of President Low, Professor Butler and Professor 
Russell. The Director is Professor Butler, and the Secretary 
is W. H. Nichols, B. S., Secretary of Teachers College. The 
Faculty will consist of the following officers of the Univer- 
sity: Professors Baker (F. T.), Butler, Carpenter (G. R.), 
Cattell, Dodge, Hallock, Jackson, Lloyd, McMurry, Monroe, 
and Richards, and of Drs. Keyser (mathematics), MacVannel 
(philosophy and education), Odell (rhetoric and composition), 
Savage (physical training) and Thorndike (psychology), with 
a staff of nine assistants. 












The work of the Appointment Committee has developed very 
rapidly during the last few months, and the correspondence of 
the committee has increased to such an extent that it is only a 
question of time when a special clerk or secretary will have to 
be assigned to care for it. It is interesting to notice that there 
are more demands for skilled teachers outside of New York 
than the committee has yet been able to supply. The appoint- 
ments secured for candidates during the past eight months carry 
with them salaries amounting to over $32,000. Among the recent 
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appointments of Columbia students or graduates, to which the 
committee has in some degree contributed, are the following: 
Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph.D., warden of St. Stephens Col- 
lege, Annandale, N. Y.; David R. Major, Ph.D., acting pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Nebraska; Corliss Fitz 
Randolph, principal of the 15th Avenue School, Newark; W. 
W. Shaffer, principal of the 7th Avenue School, Newark, N. J.; 
George F. Heffelbower, A.M., instructor in history and Eng- 
lish, St. Matthews School, Pocantico Hills, N. Y.; Dana C. 
Wells, A.B., principal of the High School, New Milford, 
Conn.; Benjamin R. Howell, instructor in English, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Frederick W. Sanders, Ph.D., 
president of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Mesilla Park, N. M.; Hugh H. Herdman, Jr., 
A.M., instructor in English, Portland Academy, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Horatio S. Krans, A.M., instructor in English, Wooster 
University, Wooster, Ohio. 


The College Committee on Admissions was last year reor- 
ganized, given greater powers and cut down in its membership to 
the limits of anactive body. Thecommittee has divided its very 
onerous and often irksome duties among its members, so that no 
individual has been unduly burdened and the labors of all have 
been rendered more effective. It has thus been possible for the 
committee to assume full responsibility for the preparation, 
printing and distribution of examination papers, for the proctor- 
ing of examination rooms, for the grading of papers and for all 
details pertaining to the admission of new students to all classes. 
Previously these matters had been largely left to the separate de- 
partments, each acting for itself and consequently often at cross 
purposes with others. The effect of this centering of responsibility 
is already telling to the advantage of the University. Much yet 
remains to be done—the committee must soon have its own 
office and clerk,—but a good beginning has been made. 


SumMER CoursEs—1899 


Department of Geology.—During the past summer two ses- 
sions of the summer course in geology were held for different 
squads of men. The first was in the valley of the Hud- 
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son, and was passed partly upon the Cortland series of igneous 
rocks near Peekskill, with Professor Kemp in charge, and partly 
at Rondout, under Mr. van Ingen, in study of the sedimentary 
strata. The second session was held at Wilkes-Barre and the 
Delaware Water Gap, Penn., and at Deckertown, N. J. 


Geodesy.—Professor Jacoby, assisted by Dr. Mitchell and 
Messrs. Derleth, Kretz and Falk, had charge of this course. 
The students of the fourth class in civil engineering, in attend- 
ance at this school, made astronomical observations and a 
geodetic survey at Osterville, Cape Cod, Mass. This work 
lasted about six weeks. 


Mechanical Engineering.—The summer of 1899 was the 
first in which both the first-year and the second-year classes in 
shopwork were in operation. These classes are intended to secure 
one hundred hours of consecutive work in the shop, free from 
the interruptions necessitated by the class-room demands of the 
rest of the year. It was found possible to begin the exercises 
on the 26th of May; and they were arranged to occupy six hours 
each day, with half a day only on Saturday, until the required 
time was completed. The hours were so adjusted that before 
the zoth of June the students were released for the enjoyment 
of their summer vacation. The first-year students carried for- 
ward the work in pattern making and in the foundry. The 
students were instructed in the method of making simple and 
complicated moulds, from patterns which they had themselves 
constructed, so that they might become familiar with the limi- 
tations imposed by the processes and the materials which con- 
tribute to the making of castings. In the absence of a proper 
furnace for melting for the casting of iron, the castings made 
by the students were run by a soft metal alloy which possesses 
many of the qualities of cast iron, so far as its fluidity is con- 
cerned, but which can be poured at a much lower temperature. 
For the second-year students the class work consisted in carrying 
forward the work which had been done by the students during 
the school year. It was intended to lead up to the processes which 
are used in the manufacture of a mercantile product, and a higher 
standard of finish was exacted than was possible during the 
shorter work periods of the regular year. 
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Metallurgy.—This course, in charge of Professor Howe and 
Dr. Struthers, was given in September. The members visited 
the metallurgical works at Baltimore, Md., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Perth Amboy and Newark, N. J. 


Mining.—This course, in charge of Professor Peele, as- 
sisted by Messrs. W. S. Thyng and Charles Fulton, was held 
in Missouri and Pennsylvania. On Saturday, May 27, the 
class assembled at Flat River, St. Frangois Co., about sixty 
miles south of St. Louis, and two weeks were devoted to 
systematic study of one of the interesting lead mines of the re- 
gion. The class was then taken to the Wyoming Valley coal 
field of Pennsylvania, where headquarters were established at 
Wilkes-Barre. During the remainder of the five weeks’ session, 
daily visits were made to a number of mines of the Lehigh Val- 
ley. Nine collieries were visited, among which were some of the 
largest in the district. Two days were spent in the great 
breaker of the Prospect colliery, which prepares for market be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 tons of anthracite coal per day of ten 
hours. The mines of this district are noted for being extremely 
gassy, requiring the extensive use of safety-lamps throughout the 
workings. Several good examples of underground haulage, by 
wire rope and by compressed air locomotives, were studied. The 
usual mine surveys were made, part in the lead and part in the 
coal mines. The summer course was everywhere favored with 
generous facilities for the work. Twelve students attended the 
session, eleven of the fourth-year class and one graduate of 
Stevens Institute. In addition to these, five other fourth-year 
students, by special arrangement, were engaged in independent 
summer work, in various mining districts. R. P. 


Tue LIBRARY 


In the organization of the staff of the Library—which can 
scarcely be called reorganization, because the Librarian has done 
little more than make definite the prior position and responsibility 
of each member—the following appointments were definitely 
made during October :— 

Miss Margaret Van Zandt will be known hereafter as Super- 
visor of the Order and Accession Department. The work of 
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this department has not been enlarged in any way, but hereafter 
officers of the University will communicate directly with Miss 
Van Zandt with regard to all purchases. In this department 
Miss S. E. Wallace is made first assistant, and thus placed in 
direct line of promotion.—Miss Harriet B. Prescott becomes 
Supervisor of the Catalogue Department, which includes respon- 
sibility for classification. Miss M. L. Irwin is made first assist- 
ant and Miss O. Williams is made second assistant, the intention 
being definitely to recognize both as in the line of promotion.— 
Mr. J. T. Gerould is made Supervisor of the Department of 
Serials. Hereafter this department will include all publications 
which are continued indefinitely, and all annual and other re- 
ports, except those complete in themselves and ready (with or 
without binding) for the shelves. It does zof¢ include individual 
books appearing in parts. For the present Mr. Gerould will be 
in charge of the binding done for the Library. 

The Librarian has established what he designates as the 
Readers’ Department, with two divisions—the reference division 
and the loan division. The purpose of the reference division is 
to render all possible assistance to readers in connection with 
their work, and to University officers in the selection and pur- 
chase of books. Mr. C. A. Nelson is made Head Reference 
Librarian, and editor of Library publications. Mr. Edward R. 
Smith is made Reference Librarian of the Avery Library. Mr. 
W. A. Switzer is Law Librarian. It is in this division of the 
Readers’ Department that the Librarian hopes to organize a full 
corps of reference librarians, including at least one thoroughly 
competent, well trained, experienced man for each of the great 
divisions of the Library. This corps of expert workers is abso- 
lutely necessary to the highest efficiency of a large library, and 
can do more to make such a library accessible and useful than all 
other agencies combined. So far as the general reader is con- 
cerned, and especially in the case of the inexperienced reader, 
the general card catalogue is sure to break of its own weight: 
the average man is simply swamped by the multiplicity of refer- 
ences. To all these readers the reference librarians can be guide 
posts and most desirable aids in every undertaking. The com- 
pletion of this corps of workers is a matter of time and of money— 
of how long a time and of how much money remains to be seen, 
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Mr. Frederic W. Erb is Supervisor of the Loan Division, and 
will have the general care of all the books of the Library while 
in use.—Mr. George Heckroth has been appointed Supervisor 
of the Shelf Department, with the usual duties attaching to such 
a position. For the present the Supervisor of the Shelf Depart- 
ment will be in charge of all duplicates, of Columbiana and of 
all dissertations. The Supervisor of the Department of Serials 
will be in charge of theses. 

It has been practically settled that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—probably not later than the opening of another University 
year—the Library will set up presses of its own, sufficient to do 
all the printing which falls exclusively within its province. 
This work will be taken up in the following order: (1) cata- 
logue cards and other similar Library matter; (2) stationery 
and such minor supplies; (3) library publications. The pur- 
pose is not to establish or even to anticipate a University printing 
house, in the general and wide sense of those words; but simply 
to substitute printed cards for those which are now prepared by 
hand, and to care for the other work indicated above. 

As soon as possible, also, the work of binding the greater por- 
tion of the serials will be done in the Library building. This will 
bring such work directly under the constant supervision of the 
Library authorities, will save the handling and transmission of 
matter, will keep valuable and rare books in a fireproof building 
and, above all, will keep periodicals where they can be seen at 
all times in answer to emergency calls. 

The Librarian reserves for himself general executive duties, 
holding himself responsible for the general relations of the 
Library to the different departments of instruction in this Uni- 
versity, to other libraries and to the general public. He will 
determine the general policy of Library administration, the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of all members of the staff, and the selec- 
tion and purchase of all books and periodicals—with the general 
advice and counsel of the President and officers of the University. 
Though the Librarian’s hours are announced as from ten to 
half past twelve each week day except Saturday, he will see all 
officers of the University and others interested at any hour of any 
day that he may not be otherwise engaged. 
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Facutty or AppLiep SCIENCE 


Department of Chemistry.—The number of students taking 
courses in analytical chemistry and assaying is very large, mainly 
because new students from other colleges have entered ad- 
vanced classes. The more important changes in the courses 
since last year are: (1) The division of the class in assaying 
into two sections, so as to give the men better laboratory facili- 
ties. One section attends each term, and the lectures are repeated, 
so that the instruction and practical work may go on at the same 
time. (2) The courses in inorganic quantitative analysis for the 
mining engineers and the chemists have been entirely separated, 
in order to give the former more rapid methods and the latter a 
more scientific treatment of the subject. With the chemists par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the calculations of analytical 
chemistry. 

During the absence of Prof. Ricketts, the lectures on inor- 
ganic quantitative analysis and on assaying and the charge of 
the laboratories are taken by Dr. Miller. The course on com- 
mercial organic analysis will be given by Dr. Sherman, who has 
had especially valuable experience in the analysis of foods with 
Prof. Atwater. The recitations on inorganic quantitative analysis 
are now in charge of Dr. Joiiet. 

Dr. Miller and Dr. Mathews have begun an investigation on 
the cobalticyanides which will require much time for its com- 
pletion. Mr. Neish, postgraduate student, has taken for his 
thesis the investigation of the formule and properties of some of 
the insoluble ferrocyanides, thus following up the work done by 
Drs. Miller and Mathews on the ferrocyanides of zinc and man- 
ganese in 1897. 


Department of Electrical Engineering.—Professor Crocker, 
after a year’s leave of absence, has resumed his lectures. He 
spent his sabbatical year in making a journey around the world, 
taking the westerly course and visiting Japan, China, the Phil- 
lipines, India, France and England. While at Manila, he was 
an interested spectator of the first engagement between the in- 
surgents and the Americans. During his travels he has con- 
tributed to the electrical papers of this country numerous interest- 
ing articles on the electrical industries of Japan and China. 
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The following changes in the teaching staff of this department 
have occured this fall: William H. Freedman, C.E., E.E., has 
resigned the position of tutor in electrical engineering, to become 
professor of electrical engineering at the University of Vermont. 
Mr. Freedman was a member of the first class at Columbia 
(’91) to graduate with the degree of Electrical Engineer and 
for eight years has rendered most faithful and efficient services 
in the teaching staff of this department. He has already con- 
tributed to the literature of his profession many articles on the 
results of experimental investigations, and will have even better 
opportunities for such work in his present higher position. To 
fill the vacancy created by Mr. Freedman’s resignation, S. G. F. 
Townsend, A.B., E.E. (’96), has been promoted, after serving 
with great credit for three years as assistant. The latter position 
is now held by C. S. Aylmer-Small, E.E. (’99). 

The following investigations formed the subjects of the theses 
for the members of the class which graduated in June, 1899: 
Test of the power plant of Columbia University.—Investigation 
of the alternating current frequency changer.—The temperature 
coefficient and current carrying capacity of commercial aluminum 
wire.—Design of an alternating current electric lighting plant 
for the town of Great Neck, Long Island.—Measurement of the 
cyclic change of temperature in the cylinder of a steam engine.— 
The application of the theory of assymmetrical resistances.— 
Efficiency and current harmonics of the induction motor.—Cost 
of operation of horse and electric delivery wagons in New York 
City. The matter contained in the last investigation was pre- 
sented before the annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Boston, in June, by the authors, C. F. 
Sever and R. A. Fliess. 

Additional apparatus has been purchased by the department 
during the summer and fall as follows: ; 1 ten h. p. motor 
starting rheostat, 12 arc lamps of various styles, 12 alternating 
current fan motors for experimental purposes, 3 lightning ar- 
resters (General Electric Co.), 5 alternating current inclined 
coil ammeters, 1 500 ampere Weston portable ammeter, 1 0-15, 
0-150 portable voltmeter (Weston), 1 laboratory telescope 
(Queen & Co.), 1 trolley stand (one of the first forms em- 
ployed in railway work, and valuable from a historical stand- 
point). G. F. S. 
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Department of Metallurgy.—During the summer of 1899, 
Prof. Henry M. Howe was for two weeks in charge of the 
summer course in metallurgy. Also, besides continuing his 
large-scale investigation at High Bridge, N. J., and Sandy 
Hook, N. J., into the relative corrosion of iron, steel and nickel 
steel in air, fresh water and sea water, and preparing articles 
on ** The Lower Limit of the Critical Point ArI in Iron,” and 
‘‘ The Influence of the Rapidity of Cooling in the Hardening 
of Steel,” he did a large amount of work in preparation for the 
second volume of his treatise on Zhe Metallurgy of Steel. 

Dr. Struthers has resigned his position as tutor in metallurgy, 
his resignation to take effect January 1, 1900, and will then be- 
come assistant editor of the A/ineral Industry, published by the 
Scientific Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. Parker C. MclIlhiney is publishing in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society the results of an investigation on 
the halogen absorption methods of fat analysis, and will soon 
publish the results of some investigations on methods of varnish 
analysis. He also has in preparation a report upon linseed oil 
and its adulterants, which is to be published by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of New York State. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Department of the Germanic Languagesand Literatures. 
—Arthur F. J. Remy, A.M., has been added to the teaching 
force, with the title of assistant in Germanic philology. Mr. 
Remy is a graduate, in the class of 1890, of the College of the 
City of New York, where for three years subsequently he 
taught Greek and Latin. During the year 1896-97, he was a 
graduate student in this University. The following year he held 
a University scholarship in comparative philology and received 
the degree of A.M. In 1898-99, he was University Fellow in 
comparative philology. Mr. Remy has contributed articles to 
various journals on Indo-Iranian subjects and has recently trans- 
lated into German Professor Jackson’s article on Die Jranische 
Religion, for Geiger’s Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. 

Through the efforts of Professor Woodbery, about one hun- 
dred and sixty valuable volumes have of late been added to those 
on Leopardi already in the Library. 
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Department of Latin.—Dr. Olcott offers this year a course 
on the ** Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome,” a sub- 
ject of considerable interest to classical teachers, but which has 
never been given at Columbia. The course will illustrate the 
monumental history of the city from its foundation until the fall 
of the Western Empire, and will be illustrated with a large collec- 
tion of photographs and lantern-slides. It will continue through- 
out the academic year. 

Professor H. T. Peck has just published a volume of essays, 
entitled What ts Good English? 


Department of Literature.—The degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred on Professor Brander Matthews by the University of 
the South in June last. Professor Matthews has in preparation 
a volume of essays on the historical novel. He has recently 
published A Confident To-AMforrow, a novel of New York, and 
has collaborated with Mr. Bronson Howard in writing a play, 


Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New Amsterdam, acted in New 
York last October. 


Department of Psychology and Anthropology.—Mtr. Clark 
Wissler, of the Ohio State University, has been appointed assist- 
ant in psychology, in succession to Dr. S. I. Franz, who has 
accepted an assistantship in Harvard University. Mr. Wissler, 
who holds a higher position in the Ohio State University, has 
been granted leave of absence for two years, in order to learn the 
methods of the Columbia laboratory. 

Mr. A. L. Kroeber, University Fellow, made a study last sum- 
mer of that part of the Arapahoe tribe that is settled in Okla- 
homa Territory. The investigations were directed toward the 
ethnology and language of the tribe which is a branch of the 
Algonquin family. 

Mr. John R. Swanton, University Scholar, spent the summer 
months among the Sioux Indians of South Dakota, carrying on 
studies on the Teton Dialect of that language. 


Depariment of Romance Languages.—The Thursday after- 
noon French lectures were resumed on November 2. Two spe- 
cial lecturers were secured for the course: Mr. Louis Herbette, 
member of the French Conseil d’Etat, who spoke on ‘* Paris et 
la France a la veille de l’Exposition de 1900,” and Mr. Jean 
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Schopfer, the brilliant author of Un Voyage idéal en Italie, 
who gives four illustrated lectures on French art. 

Mr. Henri de Régnier, the distinguished French poet, who is 
to give the Hyde French lectures at Harvard, will lecture at 
Columbia, on March 22, 24, 26 and 29. 

Professor Cohn has undertaken, for Silver, Burdett & Co., the 
preparation of a series of modern language text-books. Among the 
Columbia men who have thus far agreed to contribute to the series 
are Professor Speranza, who will edit a volume of Episodes from 
Dante's Divina Commedia, and Mr. Loiseaux, who will pre- 
pare an Elementary Spanish Grammar and an Elementary 
Spanish Reader. Professor Cohn himself will contribute a 
First French Book, a Grammar of the French Language for 
Schools and Colleges and an edition of Moliére’s Misanthrope. 

Dr. William A. Nitze has been appointed lecturer in Ro- 
mance languages and literatures. Dr. Nitze, who received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University, in June, 1899, 
is about to publish a volume of Studies on the Perlesvans, 
which he presented as his doctor’s dissertation. 


Facu.Lty oF PoLiricaAL SCIENCE 


Department of Economics.—Professor J. B. Clark is giving 
a course of lectures on the history of economic theory at Yale 
University. 

Dr. J. A. Fairlie, formerly Fellow in administration and now 
prize lecturer at Columbia, has been filling the position of secre- 
tary to the New York Canal Commission during the past few 
months.—Dr. W. M. Burke, formerly a University Fellow in 
economics, author of the monograph on Central Labor Unions, 
has received a position as professor of history and economics in 
Albion College, Albion, Mich.—Mr. J. H. Dynes, formerly Fel- 
low in sociology, has received a clerkship in the census office at 
Washington.—F. S. Hall (Ph. D., ’99) fills a position in the 
Boston branch of the United States census bureau. 


Facu.Lty oF Pure SciENCE 
Department of Astronomy.—The meteor shower expected 
November 15 and 16 will be observed by the astronomical 
staff and voluntary assistants. Col. P. S. Michie, U. S. A., of 
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West Point, has given Professor Rees permission to use the 
government’s instruments in the observatory at the Military 
Academy. Dr. Mitchell will there make use of the Clark 12- 
inch and Fitz 10-inch equatorials, for mounting photographic 
apparatus adapted to spectrum work and meteor trails. Lieu- 
tenant Crabbs, U. S. A., will aid in this work. Professor Rees 
expects to work with Mr. C. A. Post in his private observa. 
tory at Bayport, L. I. Mr. Post has arranged to do consider- 
able photographic observing. Professor Jacoby will remain in 
charge at the astronomical department of Columbia University. 
In New York City several photographers have offered their ser- 
vices and instruments to codperate with the Columbia observers. 
Quite a large number of students will make eye observations, for 
counting the meteors and noting phenomena of especial impor- 
tance. Professor Hallock, of the department of physics, with 
his assistants, will aid in taking photographs. As the university 
is not now provided with an astronomical observatory, aid must 
thus be secured from those properly supplied with mounted 
equatorial telescopes. 

Professor Rees continued, during the entire summer, to make 
the observations for variation of latitude. This work required 
his presence in the city most of the summer, though Dr. Davis 
assisted in observing, from June 15 to July 15, while Professor 
Rees was ill. (Nov. 10.) 


Department of Botany.—Preparatory to the removal of the 
Botanical Library to the Botanical Garden of the City, efforts 
have been made to fill up certain of the incomplete files of the 
botanical journals, with the result that—with one or two excep- 
tions, which await the filling of standing orders—tbey are now 
practically complete. It is not generally known that in this par- 
ticular the Columbia Library is the most extensive collection in 
the country. By December the library will be installed in its 
new and excellent quarters at the Botanical Garden. 

Professor Underwood completed during the summer the pub- 
lication of a guide to the study of the fungi, entitled A/oudds, 
Mildews and Mushrooms, illustrated by ten plates, partly 
colored. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Dr. Marshall Avery Howe has issued his thesis, The Hepatice 
and Anthocerotes of California in the Memoirs of the Torrey 
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Botanical Club, of which it forms volume seven. It forms the 
most important addition to the literature of the bryophytes that 
has appeared in America during this generation. 

Dr. C. C. Curtis spent the greater portion of the summer in 
ecological exploration in the higher altitudes of Wyoming and 
Colorado. Although the collection of material was not the 
primary purpose of the journey, he obtained about a thousand 
specimens. 

Dr. Herbert M. Richards has been suffering from an attack 
of nervous prostration, and is unable to carry on his work at 
Barnard during the year. He sails for Europe, in the hope of 
recuperation. A portion of his work has been placed in charge 
of Dr. Marshall A. Howe, and some of his graduate work is 
transferred to Professor MacDougal, at the New York Botanical 
Garden. 


Department of Geology.—Two months of the vacation were 
spent by Professor Kemp in field work in the Adirondacks, for 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Dr. Arthur Hollick has been engaged during the summer and 
autumn in geological field work on Staten Island, and has pub- 
lished several notes of considerable local interest in connection 
with his work, in the Proceedings of the Natural Science As- 
sociation of Staten Island. The discovery of a Quaternary lake 
bed, in which were the remains of an arctic flora and a mas- 
todon’s molar, was one of the most interesting of his results. 

The work of the department in the line of paleobotany has 
been especially active during the past summer. Dr. Hollick was 
a member of an expedition under the auspices of the Maryland 
Geological Survey and Johns Hopkins University, which was 
engaged in examining the formations along the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay and in collecting specimens. His special work was 
to report upon the fossil plants. 

The Louisiana Geological Survey also engaged Dr. Hollick to 
examine and report upon a collection of fossil plants from that 
State. The report was completed during the summer and is now 
in the hands of the Survey ready for publication. 

Dr. J. S. Newberry’s posthumous work on Zhe Later Extinct 
floras of North America, edited by Dr. Hollick, has recently 
appeared as Monograph No. XXXV of the United States Geo- 
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logical Survey. It is a quarto volume of 295 pages and 68 plates 
and a notable addition to the literature of paleobotany. 

Through coéperation between this department and Dr. J. M. 
Clarke, paleontologist of the State Museum at Albany, N. Y., 
work was this summer begun on a detailed study of the rocks 
and faunas of the Champlain series of northern New York. Mr. 
van Ingen, accompained by Dr. Ruedemann of the State Mu- 
seum, spent a month in examining the Calciferous and Chazy rocks 
in the vicinity of Valcour, near Plattsburg. A large and val- 
uable collection of fossils was obtained from these rocks, which 
are among the earliest fossil-bearing strata found in the state. 
The collections, which are the property of the State Museum, 
will be studied by Mr. van Ingen and the results will be pub- 
lished in the State Museum reports. , 

John Duer Irving, recently Fellow in Geology, Ph.D. ’99, has 
been engaged during the summer upon the U. S. Geological 
Survey in the Black Hills, S. D. B. F. Hill, present Fellow, 
has been in the field in Putnam Co. during the vacation for the 
N. Y. State Geological Survey. 


Department of Mathematics.—For several years the need of 
greater facilities for the publication of mathematical investiga- 
tions has been strongly felt. Accordingly, a short time ago the 
American Mathematical Society invited the codperation of sev- 
eral colleges and universities in a plan whereby mathematical 
papers embodying original research might be afforded more 
adequate means of publication. The efforts of the Society have 
been crowned with success, and a new periodical, to be known 
as The Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, 
is to be published with the codperation of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Haverford, Northwestern, Cornell, Cali- 
fornia, Bryn Mawr and Chicago. For the support of the 
undertaking each of these institutions has agreed to make an 
annual subvention. The participation of Columbia was ensured 
through a guarantee fund raised by friends of the University, 
which the University has agreed to accept and pay to the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society in annual instalments. The 7rans- 
actions will be published quarterly, the first number appearing in 
January, 1900. It will be edited by a staff consisting of Profes- 
sor E. H. Moore, of the University of Chicago, Professor E. 
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W. Brown, of Haverford College, and Professor T. S. Fiske, 
of Columbia University. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to recall the fact that 
the American Mathematical Society grew out of a club which 
was started by the department of mathematics of Columbia 
University in 1888. In its early days the club was known as the 
New York Mathematical Society, but its growth was rapid, and 
by 1894 it had assumed a national character and was reorganized 
as the American Mathematical Society. The first president of 
the society was Professor Van Amringe and its first secretary, 
Professor Fiske. At the present time the Society includes 
among its members the professors of mathematics at almost 
every American university and college of good standing and a 
number of prominent mathematicians abroad. The secretary is 
now Professor Cole, of Columbia. 

An early number of the Zransactions will contain an investi- 
gation entitled ‘* The Invariant Theory of the Inversion Group” 
by Edward Kasner, Ph.D. Dr. Kasner took his doctor’s degree 
at Columbia University in June of this year. He was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 1896, and during 
the past three years has been pursuing advanced courses in mathe- 
matics at Columbia University. The paper just mentioned, 
prepared as a dissertation for the doctor’s degree, is of de- 
cided scientific value; and its acceptance for publication in the 
Transactions is no small distinction for a doctor’s dissertation, 
Dr. Kasner is at present at the University of Géttingen, Ger- 
many, where he expects to continue his studies during the cur- 
rent academic year. 

The Royal Society of Géttingen, which is engaged in the 
publication of a new edition of Gauss’s complete works, learned 
some time ago that there were in the New York Public Library 
several manuscripts, supposed to have been written by Gauss, 
which had never been published. The Secretary of that Society 
wrote to Professor Cole, and asked him to arrange, if possible, 
to have the manuscripts sent to Géttingen for examination. 
Professor Cole succeeded in having this done, but the result was 
somewhat disappointing. Only two of the manuscripts proved 
to be authentic, and both of them had already been published. 
The remaining manuscripts appear to have been the work of 
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someone who was associated with Gauss, probably as an as- 
sistant or an advanced student. 

The number of students taking graduate courses in mathe- 
matics this year shows a gratifying increase over the number of 
last year. There are now eighteen such students, of whom eight 
are making mathematics their major subject. Last year there 
were but twelve, of whom five made mathematics their major. 

This department has in the past been unable to afford its 
graduate students the advantages of a departmental reading 
room or study, although some of the other departments at Co- 
lumbia have admirably equipped studies for the use of advanced 
students. It is expected, however, that within a few weeks one 
of the rooms in College Hall will be arranged for the use of 
the graduate students in mathematics. It is difficult to imagine 
any convenience which is more important for advanced students 
than a retreat where they can work over their lecture notes in 
the vacant hours that intervene between lectures, consult reference 
books used in connection with the courses and read the current 
numbers of the periodicals. 


Department of Physics.—In the September number of the 
American Journal of Science, Professor Rood published a full 
account of his newly invented flicker-photometer, and in the Oc- 
tober number of the same journal gave measurements of the 
color-vision of eleven persons who might be considered to have 
normal vision. Considerable differences were, however, ob- 
served among them. A quantitative study of three cases of red 
color-blindness was also given in this article. 

At the August meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Professor Hallock read a paper on the 
‘¢ Compound Harmonic Vibration of a String.” He is at present 
engaged in the construction of a new mercurial air-pump for ob- 
taining high vacua, and also is designing a new self-recording 
thermometer, so arranged that the record is made at a consider- 
able distance from the thermometer. During the past year he 
has much advanced his apparatus for the analysis of composite 
tones. Dr. Hallock has posted daily the weather record as ob- 
tained by the self-recording apparatus, presented to the Univer- 
sity by President Low. 

Mr. Parker has finished a study of the electromotive force de- 
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veloped by carborundum and zinc ina primary cell. During 
the month of August he took part in the first ascent of Mt. Daw- 
son, and made barometric observations to determine the altitude 
of this peak, supposed to be the highest of the Selkirks. 

In August Mr. Trowbridge published in Sczence a paper de- 
scribing a number of experiments on the behavior of phosphor- 
escent substances at liquid-air temperatures, showing the decline 
in phosphorescent activity of calcium sulphide at degrees of ex- 
treme cold, and giving also a list of the colors produced in cer- 
tain organic materials, when phosphorescent at 190 degrees be- 
low zero, centigrade. During the summer Mr. Trowbridge was 
engaged in an investigation relating to the mechanism of bird- 
flight. 

Dr. Tufts has continued his investigations upon the absorbtion 
of sound by materials pervious to air, and is at present engaged 
upon an experimental comparison of the accuracy of various 
phonometric methods. During the past year he has also made 
observations upon the electrical potential of the atmosphere a few 
meters from one of the laboratory windows. 

Dr. Day is working to obtain an experimental proof of the 
mechanical action of a magnetic field on a dielectric carrying a 
displacement current. 

Dr. White has been engaged upon the investigation of special 
methods of determining the index of refraction of small frag- 
ments of mineral substances, on experiments upon the formation 
of multiple images in the normal eye, and also has made exam- 
inations of samples from well-borings by optical methods. 

Among the investigations carried on by the post-graduate stu- 
dents are the following: Mr. Bergen Davis is studying certain 
new phenomena first observed by himself in Kundt’s tubes. Mr. 
A. C. Longden is working upon the production of constant high 
resistances by plating upon glass in high vacua. Mr. A. E. 
Lawrence is continuing his researches upon electrical oscillations, 
and is investigating more especially the kind of electrical dis- 
turbances made use of in wireless telegraphy. 

A meeting for the discussion of original and other papers on 
physics is held each week, in which the officers and advanced 
students of the department take part. 

O. N. R. 
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Department of Zodlogy.—Work in the department of zo- 
dlogy has opened with promise of an active and successful year, 
the rolls showing a very substantial increase in the number of 
graduate students. During the summer a large amount of field- 
work has been accomplished. From the Senff Zodlogical Ex- 
pedition to Egypt valuable material has been received, compris- 
ing specimens of the remarkable fish Po/yfterus and of the 
electric fishes of the Nile, with other anatomical material. Pro- 
fessor Osborn, in company with Dr. W. D. Mathew, made a 
careful examination of the famous Dinosaur beds of central 
Wyoming, and returned with a large and valuable collection of 
rare fossils, including a very complete Brontosaur skeleton. 
Professor Wilson pursued researches at Naples and at the bio- 
logical station at Wood’s Hole, Mass., collecting embryological 
and cytological material; and he also brought from Egypt zo- 
dlogical material, including many specimens of the unique gilled 
earthworm Adma, which presents an interesting special problem 
in evolution. Professor Dean, with Mr. W. K. Gregory, passed 
the summer on the Pacific coast at the Hopkins Marine Labora- 
tory, and met with great success in securing full series of the 
much coveted embryos of the hag-fish Bdellostoma and of the 
shark-like Chimera. Both these forms, like Polyterus, are of 
high theoretical interest; and the results of an investigation of 
their embryological development will be awaited with much in- 
terest. Many valuable anatomical preparations of rare forms 
were also brought back for the teaching collection. Drs. Cal- 
kins, Strong, Crampton, McGregor and Paulmier, with several 
graduate students, passed most of the summer at Wood’s Hole, 
engaged in teaching and research; two graduates worked at the 
Cold Spring Laboratory on Long Island; and one went on a 
zoélogical trip to Nova Scotia. 

In addition to the field-work, many completed researches have 
advanced toward publication. Professor Osborn has continued 
work upon an extended treatise on the American Fossil Mam- 
mals; Professor Wilson has nearly completed a revised and 
much extended edition of his book on Zhe Cel/; Dr. Calkins’ 
book on Zhe Protozoa, to be published in the Columbia Biolog- 
ical Series, is nearly ready forthe press. A memoir on the devel- 
opment of Bdellostoma, by Professor Dean, is now in course of 
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publication. Besides these works, a complete number of the 
Journal of Morphology, consisting of extended articles by stu- 
dents and members of the department, is about to appear. 

The newly founded ** Dyckman Fund for the Encouragement 
of Biological Research,” due to the generosity of the late Mr. 
Isaac M. Dyckman, will prove of great assistance in the prose- 
cution and publication of researches in the department. Special 
acknowledgment is due both to the founder of this fund and to 
Mr. Charles H. Senff, who has defrayed the expenses of two 
expeditions to Egypt. The department is indebted to Mrs. 
Henry D. Van Nostrand for the gift of a splendid collection of 
shells, brought together by the late Mr. Van Nostrand. This 
collection, embracing upwards of six thousand species, ranks 
with some of the best collections in the country, and it is to be 
regretted that lack of funds prevents at present its suitable stor- 
age and arrangement. 


E. B. W. 


Facu.tty oF MEDICINE 


Department of Physiology.—Professor Curtis has been ap- 
pointed to deliver the Cartwright Lectures of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the College of Physicians and Surgeons for 1goo. 

Professor Lee spent a considerable portion of the summer at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass., in the 
completion of his work on the function of the organs of the 
lateral line in fishes, which was begun during a previous season. 
He is at present actively engaged in preparing for The Macmillan 
Company a revision of Huxley’s well-known Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physiology. 

Dr. Stewart devoted a part of the summer vacation to a re- 
search, with Dr. Allen Cleghorn, at the physiological laboratory 
of the Harvard Medical School, on the reaction time of the in- 
hibition of a muscular contraction. 


The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Professor M. Allen 


Starr, M.D., by Princeton University at the commencement in . 


June last. 
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BARNARD COLLEGE 


The registration this year is as follows: 


Graduate Students The College 
Faculty of Philosophy . .. . 39 Seniors 
Faculty of Political Science . . 19 Juniors .. . 
Faculty of Pure Science . . . 13 Sophomores 
Faculty of the College .... 5 Freshmen 


Special Students 
Undergraduate Work Total... . 
In Music .. . 


Last year the enrollment of regular undergraduate students 
was: Seniors, 24; Juniors, 23; Sophomores, 36; Freshmen, 
43; Total, 126. It will be noticed that the gain is not only in 
the Freshman class but in the higher classes as well, by trans- 
fer from other colleges or by examination for advanced standing. 
Ten students are candidates for a diploma from Teachers College. 

Sociology 15 has this year been amplified to include observa- 
tional work, through institutional and tenement house visiting, 
under the direction of Miss Clews (Ph.D., Columbia, ’99). Each 
member of the class is required to report weekly visits to three 
workingmen’s families resident in the thirteenth and fifteenth 
Assembly districts. Two families are visited by the student in 
the character of collector of the Hartley House Station of the 
Penny Provident Fund, and one family in the character of 
friendly visitor of the Charity Organization Society. The in- 
formation which is secured during the course of these visits is 
classified in schedules which are based on Professor Gidding’s 
Elements of Sociology. 

The particular needs of the families which have already been 
visited have led the students to discussions of such subjects as 
methods of charity organization, aims of social settlements, 
child saving, the compulsory education law, the building and 
sanitary codes of the Departments of Building and Health, life 
and accident insurance, medical relief, the New York poor law, 
etc. A small library of official reports, periodicals and standard 
works upon these and kindred subjects is being collected in 
room 116, Barnard College. All members of the University 
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are welcome to the use of this collection, and of the bulletin 
board, upon which are posted notices of the current meetings, 
lectures, etc., of the more important reform and philanthropic 
agencies of New York. 
E. Jj. P. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Dean’s Report for the academic year ending June 30, 
1899, presents some interesting items, which are here briefly 
summarized. 

The following table, showing the enrollment of students, ex- 
clusive of extension classes, exhibits in detail the character of 
the courses of study which are being pursued, together with the 
number of students in each. The figures in brackets—in this 
table and the others below—for 1899-1900 are inserted for com- 
parison; but they are not final, inasmuch as all data are not at 
hand at the time of this writing. 


ENROLLMENT 
Candidates 1896-97 1897-98 1898-99 [1899] 
for Higher Diploma, ° ° [70] 
Secondary - 9 5 [19] 
Elementary * 39 37 [97] 
Kindergarten 24 14 [24] 
Fine Arts * ° [26] 
Domestic Art - ° [ 9] 
Domestic Science ‘ [21] 
Manual Training “ {17] 


[283] 
Special students—not can- 


didates for a diploma [47] 
Students from other De- 

partments of the Uni- 

versity : 
Faculty of Philosophy II [rr] 
Faculty of Pure Science 1 { 1] 
Columbia College 4 [ 8] 
Barnard College 22 [22] 


Total 32 38 [42] 


Total 169 335 [372] 
It should be noted that candidates for the Higher Diploma 
must be college graduates, or mature students capable of doing 
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graduate work; that candidates for the Secondary Diploma must 
have completed a regular college course prior to receiving the 
diploma of Teachers College; and that many students enrolled 
in other courses have had considerable collegiate training. The 
following table gives the academic training of students who are 
candidates for one of the diplomas: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF STUDENTS’ ACADEMIC TRAINING 


1897-98 1898-99 [1899] | 
College Graduates 30 86 [ 93] 
Students with Partial College Course 25 { 46] 
Normal School Graduates 6 { 54] 
Secondary School Graduates 47 [120] 
Students with Irregular Training 61 { 59] 


[372] 


In the above list, 58 colleges and universities and 21 state 
normal schools are represented. There are included such typical 
colleges and universities as Barnard, Columbia, Brown, Cornell, 
Harvard, Leland Stanford, Jr., Princeton, Rutgers, Smith, 
Chicago, Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, Toronto, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wesleyan, Wooster, Yale, thus bringing together 
from widely separated parts of the country advanced students, 
whose pedagogical ideas are likely to be as variant as the charac- 
ter of the institutions represented. The 43 normal school gradu- 
ates represent 9 New York State Normal Schools, and normal 
schools of 9 other States, including Massachusetts, Alabama, 
Illinois and California. Presupposing the requisite academic 
training, the conditions could hardly be more favorable for an 
earnest and catholic study of educational problems. 

The following table is especially interesting, as showing the 
fact that of the 213 regular students primarily registered in 
Teachers College, less than 20 per cent. were from New York 
City, while nearly 45 per cent. were from outside New York 
State. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS, 1898-99 
[’99.] ['99.] [’99-] 
Alabama 3 [2] Massachusetts 10 [9] Pennsylvania o9[15] 
California 1 [1] Michigan 5 [4] So. Carolina 1 (1) 


Colorado 3 [3] Minnesota 1 [5] Texas r [1] 
Connecticut 11 [9] Missouri 1 [1] Vermont 4 [oe] 
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Columbia [Dist.]3 [2] Nebraska 1 [1] Virginia 2 [o] 
Delaware o [1] NewHampshireo [1] W. Virginia r [2] 
Georgia 2 [1] New Jersey 37 [42] New Mexico o [1] 
Illinois 4 [3] New York (ex- Armenia o [1] 
Indiana 1 {1]  clusive of New Brazil o [1] 
Iowa 3 [0] York City) 96 [65] Canada 4 [2] 
Kansas 3 [1] New York City 77[113] England r [1] 
Kentucky o [1] No. Carolina 1 [1] India rt [1] 
Maine 1 [1] No. Dakota o [1] Turkey 3 [1] 


Maryland 2 [0] Ohio 4 [8] 





An extended table in the report displays the class registration 
for 1898-99, both by courses and departments, as well as by sex. 
Summarized, it gives the following interesting comparisons: 


DEPARTMENT MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
Education 167 366 533 
Fine Arts 29 272 301 
Biology 3 108 Ir 
Domestic Art ° 41 41 
Domestic Science ° 43 43 
English ur 112 123 
Geography and Geology 12 72 84 
Greek and Latin 5 12 17 
History 17 112 129 
Kindergarten ° 46 46 
Manual Training 31 57 88 
Mathematics 3 28 31 
Music I 61 62 
Physical Science 4 74 78 

2 ee 283 1403 1776 


The report includes a description of the building about to be 
erected for the Horace Mann School between 120th and 1rarst 
streets. The cost will be over $350,000, exclusive of the land, 
thus assuring a model building. Some years ago a gentleman 
interested in educational matters secured the lots, and has now 
given them to Teachers College for $100,o0o—about two-thirds 
of their market value. Of this $100,000, $25,000 is already 
pledged on condition that the balance be secured. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, after carefully investigating the needs and the 
function of the College, became convinced, to quote the words 
of the letter announcing the gift, ‘‘of the value of Teachers 
College and of the fact that it does not conflict with the normal 
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schools of the city, but rather does a higher, broader work which 
cannot be done under city supervision, and which is far-reaching 
rather than local in its results. The fact of the closer connec- 
tion between Teachers College and Columbia University, which 
is constantly growing, seems . . . to bea step of progress, 
and to give added strength and efficiency to the College. In 
view of these facts he will be glad to give fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) toward the seventy-five thousand ($75,000) yet to be 
raised for the purchase of land on which the Horace Mann 
School is to be built, provided the remaining twenty-five thou- 
sand ($25,000) is raised before the first of January, 1900.” 

In the new experimental school, temporarily housed at 555 
West 129th Street, near Broadway, a kindergarten of forty chil- 
dren has already been organized, under the charge of Miss Eva 
S. Blake; and a first grade of eighteen children under the man- 
agement of Miss Amy Schiissler, who formerly had charge of the 
first grade in the Horace Mann School. Instruction in sewing 
and cooking is given under the direction of the department of do- 
mestic science and art of the College. It is expected that the 
actual instruction in these classes will be given by students-in- 
training, under the direction of the critic teachers and in connec- 
tion with the regular College classes in the theory and practice 
of teaching. 

A unique feature of the report is the discussion of the possi- 
bilities and the requirements of an educational museum, designed 
to illustrate various educational systems, class work and general. 
educational problems and methods. Teachers College has defin- 
itely taken up this museum problem, and a good beginning has 
been made toward making available in all departments the pho- 
tographs, lantern slides and other illustrative material scattered 
about the buildings. 

Teachers College has established a serial publication— 
Teachers College Record—to deal with the practical prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary education and the professional 
training of teachers. The purpose of the series is to give the 
faculty and students of the College a comprehensive view of the 
actual workings of the school of observation and practice, to pro- 
vide graduates of the College with a means of prolonging their 
professional studies, and to acquaint the public generally with 
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the theory and practice of teaching adopted in Teachers College 
and the Horace Mann School. The Record will consist of a 
series of studies, each of which will be devoted to a specific 
problem in the work of the kindergarten, elementary school, 
high school or some department of the College. The plan is 
to exhibit the ideals and methods, the merits and defects of one 
school, in the honest effort directly to promote its own best in- 
terests and indirectly to be of service to all other schools|engaged 
in a similar task. The studies in the Record will be printed 
and numbered separately, but for convenience of publication they 
will be bound together and issued bi-monthly during the academic 
year. The first number will be ready January 1, 1900. The 
subscription price is one dollar per annum. For further in- 


formation apply to the Secretary. 
W.H.N. 


Notes 


The address of Dr. John G. Curtis, in presenting Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau for the degree of Master of Science at the 
commencement in June last, was as follows: 

Mr. President: 

‘¢In our northern forest there stands a group of buildings which 
have been rising steadily for fifteen years, thanks to many bene- 
factors. They are mostly cottages, but all are devised to save 
working people—at the least possible cost to them, and some- 
times at no cost at all—from incipient consumption. The patients 
of this, the first sanitarium of its kind in America, owe their 
rescue to one man, a physician, himself saved from death by 
timely escape to the hills, who has remained there ever since to 
save others, and who gives his services, without fee or reward, 
to the sanitarium which he himself created. 

‘¢ But this is far from all. During her twenty-three centuries 
of conscious life Medicine has been striving empirically to cure, 
or to prevent, consumption. It was but yesterday that the dis- 
covery of its cause, a microscopic living plant, changed at a 
stroke this secular task of Medicine from one of empiricism to 
one of science. Therefore, soon after the germ of tuberculosis 
had been discovered, the physician who created the sanitarium I 
speak of created near it, with the aid of a generous benefactor, a 
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laboratory where the natural life of the germ is studied experi- 
mentally, and whence has flowed important knowledge as to how 
it is quickened, and how it can be destroyed, and with it ex- 
tirpated one of the most fatal of diseases. 

‘*But when this victory shall have been won, it will not be owing 
to Medicine alone; it will be also because natural philosophers 
have studied the properties of lenses, because botanists have 
studied what floats in the air and what gathers in the dust. The 
career I speak of nobly illustrates the eternal unity of science, 
whether her ardent flame be applied to devour infection or be 
held aloft, unwavering and pure, to light mankind to wider 
knowledge. 

“Our University has decreed to crown the career of which I 
have spoken with the honorary degree of Master of Science. I 
present to you Edward Livingston Trudeau, Doctor of Medicine.” 


Professor Charles F. Chandler has been unanimously elected 
to the presidency of the Society of Chemical Industry—an inter- 
national organization, with headquarters at London and 3,300 
members in all parts of the world, the names of whose presidents 
constitute a veritable roll of honor. This recognition of Pro- 
fessor Chandler’s services to science and to the public offers the 
opportunity to present the outline of a remarkable career. 

Professor Chandler received his university training at Harvard, 
Géttingen, and Berlin, studying chemistry under Professors Hors- 
ford, Wéhler and Rose; physics under Professors Weber, Dove 
and Magnus; mineralogy under Cooke, von Waltershausen and 
Rose; and geology under Professor Agassiz. He has received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Géttingen, those of M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of New York and LL.D. from Union College. 

Since his return to this country in 1857, he has been almost con- 
tinuously engaged in teaching, having held professorships at 
Union, Columbia, the College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. In 1864, he took a leading part in the 
founding of the School of Mines and from that time until he 
resigned in 1897 was its executive officer. Besides contributing 
to various journals, Professor Chandler has been an editor of the 
American Chemist and of Johnson's Encyclopedia. He has 
also served on numerous city, state and national boards and com- 
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missions, his work as president for eleven years of the New York 
Board of Health being especially noteworthy. Various quasi- 
public organizations—such as the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion—have likewise profited by his energy and wisdom. To name 
the scientific societies of which he is now or has been a member 
or an officer would be a lengthy task: it suffices to mention the 
National Academy of Sciences; the American, English, Ger- 
man and French Chemical Societies; the English and German 
Societies of Chemical Industry and the American Institutes of 
Mining Engineering and Electrical Engineering. 

For the mountain climber, few, if any, mountain ranges offer 
greater attraction than those of western Canada. Their beauty, 
with their rugged cliffs, great glaciers and brilliant snowfields, 
and the difficulties which they offer to the climber have attracted 
numerous foreigners, as well as Americans, but many of the 
summits have never yet been trodden by human beings. In this 
class was Mt. Dawson, the highest peak of the Selkirk Range of 
British Columbia, until its summit was reached last summer by 
two members of the Appalachian Mountain Club—Professor C. 
E. Fay, of Tufts College, and H. C. Parker, of Columbia. 

Starting soon after midnight, the party of four persons (those 
just mentioned and two guides) met the usual difficulties of 
mountain climbing—glaciers, rock walls and snowfields—but 
succeeded in reaching the summit in good condition at 10:45 
a.m. Barometrical observations showed an altitude of 10,800 
feet. [From a detailed account in the New York HAvening 
Post of August 22, 1899. ] 

Dr. Marcus Benjamin (Mines, ’78), Vice-President* of the 
Section on Social and Economic Science of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement, of Science, in August last de- 
livered an address, at the meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
‘¢ The Early Presidents of the American Association.” Among 
these were President Barnard and Professor Newberry, of whom 
he said (in part) : 

‘In 1837 [Barnard] was invited to the University of Alabama, 
where he filled, first the chair of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, and later that of chemistry and natural history, remaining 
in Tuscaloosa until 1854. It was said of him, at that time, that he 


 * The unfortunate death of President Orton, on October 15th, now 
makes Dr. Benjamin the acting President of the Association. 
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was ‘‘the best at whatever he attempted to do; he could turn the 
best sonnet, write the best love story, take the best daguerreotype 
picture, charm the most women, catch the most trout, and calcu- 
late the most undoubted almanac.” As further evidence of his ver- 
satility, it may be mentioned that he edited two newspapers of op- 
posite political opinions. It was also while in Tuscaloosa that he 
delivered his famous Fourth of July oration, beginning ‘* No just 
cause for a dissolution of the Union in anything that has hitherto 
happened; but the Union is the only security for Southern 
rights.” While it enraged his colleagues greatly, ‘+ this oration, 
read in every part of the State, as it was within a week, pre- 
sented the northern cause in an entirely new light in Alabama, 
and checked the rising spirit of rebellion for many years.” 

‘¢In 1854 he accepted a call to the chair of mathematics, natural 
philosophy and civil engineering in the University of Mississippi, 
of which institution he became president in 1856 and chancellor 
in 1858. When the civil war closed the doors of that university, 
he declined office under the Confederate government and came 
north. Fora time he was connected with the United States 
Naval Observatory, and also with the United States Coast Sur- 
vey ; but the vacant chair of physics in Columbia College attracted 
him, and the trustees of that institution were wise in taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunity to offer him the higher honor of the 
presidency. ... 

‘¢ Newberry, who for so long was closely associated with him, 

. said of the growth of Columbia during his presidency : 

‘* He made there a noble and an honorable record, Every 
one of the steps of progress was either conceived or earnestly 
advocated by him and owed its achievement to his support. He 
was not only a participant, but a leader in every forward move- 
ment. ... 

‘* Newberry was called to the charge of the department of 
geology in the then recently organized School of Mines of 
Columbia College, and, with a faith in its ultimate success 
that never faltered, he accepted the trust. With the same 
genius for organization that was shown by his development of 
the work of the Sanitary Commission, he began the planning 
of courses of study. Alone he gave instruction in botany, 
zodlogy, geology, lithology, paleontology and economic geology, 
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and a quarter of a century later left to the world as his best and 
greatest memorial a magnificently equipped department of the 
special branches taught by him, not excelled by any similar educa- 
tional institution in this country. Nor was this all. He created 
a museum of over 100,000 specimens, principally collected by 
himself, which served to illustrate his lectures on geology and 
economic geology. It contains ‘‘the best representatives of the 
mineral resources of the United States to be found anywhere, as 
well as many unique and remarkable fossils.” 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen, formerly connected with the School of 
Mines of Columbia University, died on Wednesday, July 26, 
1899, at the home of his brother, Mr. F. B. Bowen, North Fen- 
ton, Broome County, N. Y., in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Bowen studied chemistry in Ger- 
many for two years, under Professors Bunsen and Kirckhoff at 
Heidelberg, and Professors Hofmann and Helmholz at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1877 he was appointed assistant in quali- 
tative analysis at the School of Mines, Columbia University, a 
position which he held until 1885, when his title was changed to 
fellow in chemistry, with the same duties. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in quantitative analysis, and in 1891 was pro- 
moted to tutor in quantitative analysis, a position which he held 
until June, 1897. Mr. Bowen was an accomplished analyst and 
was also interested in industrial chemistry, having acted as chem- 
ist to the Municipal Gas Company and to the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The societies formed in the Departments of Literature, of 
French and of German have developed into a most important 
factor in the social life of the undergraduates.—Kings Crown 
now has in the basement of Fayerweather Hall a comfortable 
library stocked with some five hundred volumes, presented by 
the members and friends of the society. The schedule of pros- 
pective guests of honor at the social meetings for the season in- 
cludes John Borroughs, Henry Van Dyke, S. Weir Mitchell, 
Paul Leicester Ford and Hamilton Wright Mabie. Melville H. 
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Cane, 1900, has been elected president for the year, and H. S. 
Harrison, 1900, secretary.—The Deutscher Verein has opened 
what promises to be a very successful season. The series of 
social meetings has been resumed. The Verein intends to give a 
German play in the course of the year, for which the codpera- 
tion of Mr. Heinrichs, of the Irving Place Theater, has been se- 
cured. An apartment on the top floor of West Hall has been 
appropriately fitted up as a reading room for the association.— 
The French Society meets regularly every second Tuesday. 
The meetings of the society are distinctly social, and many 
prominent men are to be entertained during the year. Encour- 
aged by the success of La Bataille de Dames, which was given 
last April, the society, in conjunction with its sister organization 
at Barnard, will produce another French play. The officers for 
the year are: President, L. D. Newborg, 1900; Vice-President, 
E. J. Walter, 1900; Secretary, Ramsay Hoguet, r901; Treas- 
urer, A. Forsch, 1901. 

The class elections resulted as follows: 1900, College, H. 
S. Giddings, and Science, Hugh Kafka, Jr.; 1901, W. A. 
Bensel and R. S. Woodward, Jr.; 1902, C. W. Bartow and S. 
F. Farish; 1903, Victor Earle and A. Berrien.—The Junior 
Ball Committee has been appointed, and for officers have 
chosen A. N. Lawrence, Chairman; B. M. Falconer, Manager; 
and R. S. Woodward, Secretary. The committee had formed 
an elaborate plan for a three-days’ ‘‘ Prom,” instead of the tradi- 
tional ball; but this innovation was abandoned, on the recom- 
mendation of President Low.—The Juniors also plan to pub- 
lish their Columbian by December 17. Many novel features 
are to be added to the volume this year and there are to be more 
illustrations and photographs than usual. A number of campus- — 
scenes will prove of particular interest. The book will contain 
about fifty pages more than the 1900 Columéian. The Sopho- 
mores will hold their annual show at Carnegie Lyceum, com- 
mencing January 4. The play will be Zhe Gay Mr. Vane. 

Spectator continues successfuly as a semi-weekly. Changes 
in the staff have resulted in the election of Mr. Burdick, 1900, 
as editor-in-chief, in place of Mr. Fiske, resigned, and the 
election of Mr. Quinn, 1901, as Business Manager. Mr. Kel- 
lock, 1900, has been elected to the managing board.—The Zét#- 
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erary Monthly has made no changes in the personnel of its staff. 
—The Morningside has reorganized under a triumvirate govern- 
ing board, consisting of Messrs. H. G. Alsberg, John Erskine 
and Harold Kellock, all of 1900. Mr. E. B. Mitchell, 1901, 
and Miss J. B. Gillespie, Barnard, have been elected to the asso- 
ciate board. 

The Y, M. C. A., besides its regular Thursday afternoon 
meetings and occasional evening receptions, has instituted a 
Bible-Study Course which is held every Friday, under the 
leadership of Mr. H. W. Georgi. Mr. H. B. Scharman, in- 
ternational secretary of the Y. M. C. A., is the author of the 
course.—The Debating Union was unable to make arrange- 
ments for a debate with the University of Pennsylvania, but a 
challenge has been sent to the University of Chicago, from which 
a favorable answer is expected.—The Freshman Debating 
Society has been abolished and Freshmen are now eligible for 
membership in the two societies.—The Glee, Mandolin and 
Banjo Clubs will go on their annual tour during the Christmas 
holidays. These ciubs gained a high reputation last year, and 
it is hoped that the trip will be a financial success.—The Uni- 
versity Orchestra, together with the Chorus, will give a con- 
cert in the course of the year. Both of these organizations are 
under the charge of Mr. Gustav Heinrichs.—The usual ’Varsity 
show will be produced under the auspices of the Musical So- 
ciety during the winter. Several plays, written by Columbia 
students, were submitted to the committee, which chose Zhe 
Governor's Vrouw, by John Erskine, H.S. Harrison and M. H. 
Cane, all seniors in the College. The officers of the Musical 
Society are, President, H. S. Harrington, 1902; Vice-president, 
J. W. Mackay, 1900; Secretary and Treasurer, R. Maclay, 
1901; Manager ’Varsity Show, W. R. Quinn, 1901.—The Chess 
Club has elected the following officers, K. G. Falk, 1901, Presi- 
dent; H. Boehm, rgo1, Vice-president; and F. H. Sewall, rg02, 
Secretary. An International Universities’ Chess Trophy, 
valued at $1,200, has been donated by Mr, Isaac L. Rice and is 
to be competed for by Oxford and Cambridge, and Princeton, 
Columbia, Harvard and Yale. This should rouse interest in 
collegiate chess. A Columbia team will play in the coming in- 
tercollegiate chess tournament. 
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ATHLETICS RECORD 


During the fall steps toward the long-desired reform of the athletic or- 
ganization at Columbia have been taken. For years athletics had been in 
the hands of a number of associations, each governing a separate branch 
of sport, and all loosely bound together in an organization called the 
Union. This proved to be a powerless body, under which centraliza- 
tion of athletic interests was impossible. The practically independent 
organizations were ever warring against one another, and were maintain- 
ing full quotas of superfluous executive officers. Small wonder, indeed, 
that Columbia was slowly being relegated to the humiliating position of 
a minor factor on water, track and field. But the new system of organ- 
ization bids fair to remedy the former defects. The central association 
will be composed of the managers, assistant managers and captains of the 
football, baseball, track, cycle and lacrosse teams and of the crew, from 
whom the president and the secretary will be elected The plan provides 
for a general treasury, a salaried treasurer (graduate) and an advisory 
board of three graduates. At meetings held in November, a constitu- 
tion embodying these points was adopted, but no officers have yet been 
elected. As things now stand, each separate athletic organization will 
have to decide whether it will enter the new association or not. 


FOOTBALL 


Seldom, if ever, before in Columbia’s history has an athletic team 
called form such manifestations of enthusiasm as this year’s football team. 
From a raw squad the eleven advanced, under the excellent coaching 
of Mr. G. F. Sanford, to a team that is placed among the best in the 
country. This success was largely due to the splendid management of 
Mr. W. E. Mitchell, who, with Mr. Simons (then captain of the team) 
worked untiringly, in the early part of the season, to bring out all the 
available material in the University. At the beginning of the season 
Simons voluntarily resigned the captaincy of the team to R. P. Wilson, 
who, he unselfishly acknowledged, was ‘‘ the best man for the position.’’ 
During the year the team lost, from injuries, Simons (fullback) and 
Wilson (quarter). The following is the line-up in most of the larger 
games : 


Position Name Height Age Weight 
OS FETT Ler ee ..... Ere eee 157 
Se ee Smythe : 175 
Left guard 6: 185 
ts £6. 4 & © Wright 5: 225 
Right guard i 186 
Right tackle pp 6: 180 
A ee ne Slocovitch — : 171 
Quarterback { Wilson (captain) : = 
Left half-back £ 170 
Right half-back Morley : 165 
Fullback Larendon 2 160 


Before the opening of College a football squad of over thirty men 
spent a fortnight at Margretville, in the Catskills, where preliminary 
practice was indulged in. Here they gave indication of their mettle by 
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defeating the strong Walton eleven, in a practice game, 30-6. The man- 
agement was fortunate—from the financial point of view, at least—in se- 
curing Manhattan Field for the seven home games. Considering that this 
is the first time Columbia has been represented on the gridiron in many 
years, the record of the team is certainly creditable. 


RECORD OF GAMES PLAYED 


Columbia, 26 Rutgers, o 
Columbia, 21 Union, o 
Columbia, o Princeton, 11 
Columbia, 40 . . -¥. U., 
Columbia, 18 . . 

Columbia, 5 

See ee a ee 

Columbia, o.... Cornell, 29. . 
Columbia, 16 West Point, o 
Columbia, 22 Dartmouth, 0.......e08e+8% 
Columbia, o Carlisle Indians, 45 


Games won 8, lost 3. Points scored, Columbia 195, opponents 85. 


We must not, in passing, fail to note some charges made against the 
team, that it was not strictly amateur. The standing of four men was 
questioned ; but the Faculty Committee on Athletics, after a thorough 
investigation of these cases, found that the accusations made were wholly 
groundless and founded, indeed, in ignorance of the facts. The mani- 
fest absurdity of most of the charges would have rendered a reply un- 
necessary, had not the criticism come from a supposedly reputable source. 
That we have any ‘‘ringers,’? men sought out solely to play football, is 
totally untrue. As this is our first year at football, we have, it is true, 
found it expedient—with the consent of opposing teams—to waive the 
rule of one-year’s residence ;_ but hereafter even so much ground for 
criticism will be lacking. No man not strictly a bona fide student in 
every sense of the word will be allowed to represent Columbia in athletics. 
The attitude taken by President Low in his annual message this year is 
the attitude of all true Columbia sportsmen. 


ROWING 


The fall regatta was rowed on October 27. In the Freshman race— 
a very exciting contest—the Science boat beat the College by about a 
yard. In the Sophomore-Junior race, 1902 won by three-quarters of a 
length. 

Undoubtedly there has been a considerable falling-off in interest in a 
Varsity crew the last year or so, as was strikingly shown by the small re- 
sponse to the call for candidates for the crew last year. This state of af- 
fairs is not so much attributable to successive defeats as to the attitude of 
the Rowing Association toward the undergraduates. From the student 
the affairs of the Rowing Association are carefully concealed. Though it 
demands and receives from the undergraduate pocket more than all other 
athletic organizations combined, yet, for some inexplicable reason, it is 
the only athletic organization that does not publish a report of its 
finances. Until the managements of our crews, then, assume a more con- 
fidential attitude toward the students who support them, our eights, in 
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spite of Columbia's great rowing traditions, will suffer more and more for 
the want of the full, enthusiastic interest and support of the undergrad- 
uates, which they would otherwise receive. 


GENERAL NOTES 

John T. Mack has been secured as trainer for the Track Team. The 
Fall Games, consisting of thirteen track and field events and three cycle 
races, were held at Berkeley Oval on October 24th. A team of six, under 
Captain J. B. Smith, Jr., finished fourth in the Intercollegiate Cross Coun- 
try Run on November 18th. Under the active management of Mr. H. W. 
Shoemaker, the debt has been paid off.—The prospects for a good Gym- 
nastic Team are bright, as almost all the old men are back and there is 
much promising material in the Freshman Class. Trial meets with Yale 
and Harvard during the winter will probably be arranged.—The Lacrosse 
Team will play a regular series of about twelve games in the spring, includ- 
ing two trips.—All the old men, except two, are back for the Cycle Team, 
and Captain Allan announces that as many new men again will come out 
this year.—As yet nothing definite can be ascertained of the prospects for 
Base Ball. Though many of the old players have left, there is much ex- 
cellent material in the University. J. L. Kebler, 1900, Science, will cap- 
tain the team ; H. D. Bulkley, 1901, is manager.—The Golf Team was de- 
feated by the strong Harvard aggregation in the Intercollegiate Tourna- 
ment on October 24th. In the qualifying round for the individual cham- 
pionship, J. A. Edwards, 1900, came within two strokes of lowering the 
record for the course.—The fall Tennis Tournament, held October 16th 
on the club courts, was distinguished by the largest entry-list in years. 
E. W. Cushing, 1901, Law, won the singles, and R. B. Cushing, 1902- 
Law, and E. W. Cushing carried off the honors in the doubles. On Oc- 
tober 21st, a team of six was beaten by Princeton on the home courts of 
the latter. 

HAROLD KELLOCK 


THE ALUMNI 
News OF THE COLLEGE CLASSES 


[Iu this department it is intended to publish items of current interest 
concerning members of all classes of the College. So far as possible, the 
news for each class will be presented at regular intervals—as often, at 
least, as once a year. In order that this plan may be carred out effect 
tively—with the result, it is hoped, of preserving college friendships and 
maintaining loyalty to the College—graduates are cordially invited to send 
to the Epitors news items about members of their own or other classes. 


1842 
Hon. Abram S. Hewitt is Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Barnard College. 


a ct NE Net ye 
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1846 

Rev. Beverly R. Betts, of Jamaica, L. I., died May 21, 1899. 
—Dr. E. M. Kellogg (115 E. 37th St.) has been treasurer of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy since 1866, and has been 
actively connected with many other medical societies. 

1850 

Frederic R. Condert, J.U.D. (Columbia, 1857), has ren- 
dered conspicuous public service as government director (1885- 
88) and government receiver (1892-98) of the Union Pacific 
R. R., as counsel for the United States before the Behring Sea 
Commission, at Paris (1893-5), and as a member of the 
Venezuela Boundary Commission, (1896-8).—Rev. J. S. B. 
Hodges, S.T.D. (General Theological Seminary), has been 
rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore, since 1870.—W. R. T. Jones, 
commenting on the conditions at Columbia during his undergrad- 
uate career, writes:—‘‘All athletic sports were discouraged, 
whether on the college green or elsewhere, and students were 
lectured for taking part in them. There was no cane rushing or 
hazing, nor were there photographic establishments to excite by 
their pictures the ambition of football players. The staff of pro- 
fessors numbered five, and they had to give instruction in all the 
branches.”—Rev. E. M. Rodman has been rector of Grace 
Church, Plainfield, N. J., for twenty-nine years.—Rt. Rev. G. 
F. Seymour has been, since 1878, bishop of Springfield, Ill. 


1854 
H. M. Congdon, is an architect, with office at 18 Broadway. 
—Rev. H. L. Jones, S.T.D. (Columbia, 1893), is rector of St. 
Stephens, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


1862 
Secretary: G. A. Lawrence, 755 Water St. 


The Secretary writes: ‘* Your communication received. At 
first I was tempted simply to state ‘no report,’ as I have been 
able to glean so little. I was requested two years ago to trace 
out the surviving members of the class of 1862 of Columbia Col- 
lege. As there had been no inter-communication maintained 
for thirty-five years, it seemed an ungrateful task. The sur- 
vivors were scattered from Maine to California, one member 
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being in Europe permanently. I have succeeded in communi- 
cating directly with most of them, and indirectly with the bal- 
ance. 

‘The class matriculated with sixty-five members ; of these forty- 
three graduated, of whom fourteen took part in the civilwar. At 
the present time, there are living twenty-four members, of whom 
three are connected with churches, seven are employed in learned 
professions, nine are following mercantile pursuits, and the bal- 
ance (five) are simply taking care of their properties, having 
retired from any more active employment. From the letters 
received, I cannot find anything particularly brilliant or striking 
to record, although several of the members have made their 
marks in a quiet way, holding advanced positions as bishop, 
judge and general; some are well known from their writings 
and some in the medical world. It is difficult to gather the 
threads, scattered through so long a period.” 


1866 


Secretary : 

Rev. J. M. Bruce has been, since 1896, pastor of Bethany 
Baptist Church of Yonkers, and is atrustee of Vassar College 
and of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 


1874 

Secretary: F. D. Shaw, 120 Broadway. 

Spencer Aldrich (LL.B.,’76) is practicing law at 29 Broad- 
way.—W. S. Allerton (LL.B., ’77) has law offices at 15 Broad 
St.—F. W. Hinrichs (LL.B., ’75) has been actively engaged 
in political reform work since 1894, and has taken part in many 
current movements for social betterment, as President of the De- 
partment of Law in the Brooklyn Institute, vice-president of 
the National Civic Club of Brooklyn, vice-president of the Legal 
Aid Society, etc.—George Kennedy has been professor in Greek 
in Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., since 1882. 


1878 
Secretary: E.W. Hopkins, 235 Bishop St., New Haven, Ct. 
F. S. Bangs (LL.B., ’80), the president of the class, is a special 
partner in the banking house of Kingsley & Mahon, at 40 Wall 
street.—J. A. Booth (M.D., ’82) is consulting physician to the 
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French Hospital and to the New York Throat and Nose Hospital. 
—C. H. Crowe is president of the Board of Trade of East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.—C. F. Hoffman was engaged in the real estate 
business from 1881 until he retired in 1898.—F. W. Holls 
(LL.B., ’80; D.C.L., Leipzig, ’98) was Secretary to the United 
States delegation to the Peace Conference at the Hague.—Charles 
DeHarr Brower (LL.B., ’80), the class treasurer, is practicing 
law at No. 10 Wall street.—James W. Pryor (LL.B., ’81) is 
secretary of the City Club. 


1882 


Secretary: E. R. Greene, 15 Broad St. 

Drayton Burrill has beena member of the New York Stock 
Exchange since 1893.—W. K. Otis (M.D., ’85) is consulting 
surgeon to the City Hospital and attending surgeon at St. Mark’s 
Hospital.—H. deB. Parsons (M.E., Stevens, ’84) is professor of 
steam engineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and a 
member of the New York State Commission on voting ma- 
chines.—J. C. Spencer (M.D., ’85) is professor of pathology 
and histology in the Medical Department of the University of 
California and bacteriologist to the San Francisco Board of 
Health. 


1886. 


Secretary: S. T. Gilford, 473 Lexington Ave. 

A. L. Clark (LL.B., ’88) is giving special attention to the law 
of municipal securities and of corporations, public and private.— 
Ruford Franklin (LL.B., ’88) is a member of the city council of 
Summit, N. J.—P. H. Fridenberg (M.D., Strassburg, ’91) is as- 
sistant surgeon of the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, visiting 
ophthalmic surgeon at Randall’s Island, etc.—T. C. Mitchell is 
instructor in English at the New York Boys’ High School.—M. 
H. Turk (Ph.D., Leipzig), after studying for three years at 
Strassburg, Berlin and Leipzig, was called to Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., where he is Horace White Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Language and Literature. 


1890 
Secretary: C. L. Livingston, 902 Union St., Brooklyn. 
J. S. Fiske entered the firm of J. M. Ceballos & Co, on 
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January 1, 1899. He enlisted for the Spanish war, serving 
in the Puerto Rico campaign.—F. P. Graves (LL.D.), after serv- 
ing as professor of classical philology at Tufts College from 
1891 to 1896, was then elected president of the State University 
of Wyoming and two years later became president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington.—T. B. Penfield is editor and publisher 
of the Delta Upsilon Quarterly.—C. T. B. Rowe (LL.B., 
New York Law School, ’95) was chief yeoman on U. S. S. 
Restless from July 9 to September 1, 1898. He is now practis- 
ing law at 15 Wall St.—J. P. Seward (M.D., New York 
Homeopathic Medical College) is professor of hygiene and 
dietetics at the New York Medical College for women. 


1894 

Secretary: J. ¥. Berry, 172 West 95th St. 

J. P. Benkard served in the Spanish War as captain of the 12th 
N. Y. Volunteers.—J. F. Berry is teaching mathematics in the 
Boys’ High School of Manhattan.—Spencer Carleton (M.D., 98) 
is pathologist to the Metropolitan Hospital.—S. I. Franz (Ph.D., 
99) is assistant in physiology at the Harvard Medical School. 
—P. M. Hildreth died in October, 1898.—Shepherd Knapp, Jr. 
(B.D. Yale, ’97), is pastor of the rst Congregation Church at 
Southington, Conn.—Medwin Leale (M.D., ’96) was, in the 
Spanish War, surgeon-in-charge of the N. Y. Volunteer Cavalry 
at Camp Black, at Camp Alger, on the transports to and from 
Puerto Rico, and was also in charge of the U. S. Cavalry at Ponce. 
—W. W. Phelan (A.M.., ’96) is proprietor of the National Capital 
University School at Washington, D. C.—M. S. Roth died May 
9, 1899. 

1898 

Secretary: C. H. Edwards, Murray Hill Hotel. 

D. M. Ferry is treasurer of the National Pin Co.—E. T. 
Iglehart is acting as pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Washingtonville, New York.—Earnest Iselin is still on an 
extended trip around the world, for which he left with several 
young men last August.—J. F. B. Mitchell served as 2d Lieut. 
in the 12th U. S. Regulars in the Philippines until he was taken 
ill with the typhoid fever, and is now at home in Flushing, L. I., 
on sick leave.—R. K. Morse is an assistant statistician of the 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society.—J. S. Schlussel served as 
ordinary seaman in the U. S. Navy during the Spanish War. 
—Franklin Zeiger is University Fellow in Philosophy for 1899- 
1900. 

Atumni Notes 


Among recent subscriptions to the Memorial Hall Fund was 
one in the form of a United States Army paymaster’s check. 
The contributor, Mr. O. K. Hand, Mines ’83, is now a private 
in the First Colorado Volunteers, and he has apparently given to 
the fund his pay. 


Hamilton Young Castner, one of Columbia’s most distin- 
guished alumni, died on October 11th, at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Mr. Castner entered the School of Mines in 1875 and devoted 
three years to the study of chemistry, leaving the school in 
1878 to enter upon his professional work as an industrial chemist. 
He developed at once a very original mind and was extremely 
successful in his inventions of chemical processes. His death, 
while still a comparatively young man, will be a great loss to 
industrial chemistry and will be deeply regretted by a large 
number of warm friends on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Castner’s first important invention was that of a new 
chemical method for the preparation of metallic sodium. This 
metal had been made in moderate quantities, through the decom- 
position of carbonate of soda by means of carbon, and sold at 
about two dollars a pound. It was used in the manufacture of 
aluminium, which, when made by this process, was sold for ten 
dollars a pound; and there was hardly any other use to which 
sodium could be put, on account of the great cost of manufac- 
turing it. Mr. Castner invented a new process, employing 
caustic soda instead of carbonate of soda, and carbide of iron in- 
stead of carbon alone as a reducing agent. This change of ma- 
terials made it possible to manufacture sodium on an enormous 
scale, greatly reducing the price and making it possible, by its 
use, to sell aluminium at about five dollarsa pound. As a result, 
Mr. Castner and his associates were able to capture all the 
business of the manufacture of metallic sodium and alu- 
minium. Subsequently, Mr. Castner invented a new process for 
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manufacture of sodium, by which he produced the metal at 
a much lower cost, decomposing fused caustic soda by elec- 
tricity. Works were established near Birmingham in England, 
at Neuhausen at the Falls of the Rhine, at Niagara Falls, and at 
one or two other points; and the cheapness of the sodium made 
it possible to employ it for a variety of purposes, according to 
processes invented by Mr. Castner, such as the manufacture of 
peroxide of sodium for bleaching purposes, and the manufacture 
of an extremely pure, double cyanide of potassium and sodium 
for use in the cyanide process of gold extraction, etc. 
Mr. Castner’s great invention was his process for electrolizing 
a solution of common salt, for the manufacture of caustic soda 
and chlorine. Although hundreds of processes had been in- 
vented and patented from time to time for accomplishing this 
result, no one of them compared with Castner’s in simplicity and 
completeness. Works are now in full operation at Niagara 
Falls, in England and at several places on the Continent. 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TrusTEEs. OctToBER MEETING 

The President announced the death of Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Avery 
for the addition of $5,000 to the endowment fund of the Avery 
Architectural Library; also a vote of thanks to Rear Admiral 
Melville, Messrs. C. W. Hunt, John Fritz, Stevenson Taylor, 
Andrew Fletcher, Edward Coykendall, H. S. Haines and friends, 
and F. A. Schermerhorn, for their gift of $2,000 to complete 
the equipment for scientific purposes of the locomotive ‘*‘ Colum- 
bia”; also to Mr. F. G. Waller, engineer for the Alcohol and 
Yeast Manufacturing Co., of Delft, Holland, for a gift to the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

The sum of $500, for the purpose of enabling the University 
to subscribe $100 annually for five years to the support of a new 
journal, to be known as The Transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society, was received and acknowledged. 
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The President reported the resignation of Mr. Darling, and 
it was 

Resolved: That the resignation of Mr. Edward A. Darling 
as superintendent of buildings and grounds, be accepted from and 
after October 1, 1899, and that the President be requested to 
express to Mr. Darling the appreciation of the Trustees of the 
great value of his services to the University and their best wishes 
for his success in his new enterprise. 

Mr. Frederick A. Goetze was appointed superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, to succeed Mr. Darling. 

The Committee on Finance submitted the report of the Treas- 
urer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 

The President reported the resignation of Professor Henry S. 
Munroe, as Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, on account 
of ill health, and the election of Professor Frederick R. Hutton 
as Dean to fill the unexpired term. 

The following appointments were confirmed : 

Clark Wissler, assistant in psychology, from July 1, 1899, to 
succeed Shepherd Ivory Franz, A.B., resigned.—Henry Fisher, 
B.S., assistant in analytical chemistry, for one year from July 
1, 1899, to succeed Frederick John Pope, Ph.D., resigned.— 
Leon Laizer Watters, B.S., assistant in chemistry, from July 1, 
1899, for the same term.—Fitzhugh Townsend, A.B., E.E., 
tutor in electrical engineering, from October 1, 1899, for the 
remainder of the academic year. 


Tue TrusTEES. NoveMBER MEETING 


The President presented his Annual Report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1899, and it was ordered that the report be printed. 

The Finance Committee reported that the Treasurer had re- 
ceived from President Low $600,000 of the three per cent. bonds 
of the corporation, in full payment of the balance of his gift 
for the construction of the Library, including interest, and that 
the bonds had been cancelled. 

The Finance Committee also reported, in regard to the Athletic 
Field at Williamsbridge, that the advisability of abandoning the 
property as an athletic field had been under consideration; that, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the determination of the ques- 
tion should depend upon the extent of the use made of the 
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grounds by the students for athletic purposes; and that, so far as 
could be ascertained, such use was very limited. The Committee 
recommended, however, that a further trial be made; that the 
stand and buildings be put in order; and that the grounds be 
placed in charge of Dr. Savage, Director of the Gymnasium. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds reported that they 
had arranged for the installation, by the New York Telephone 
Co., of a new telephone system in the University, with a private 
branch exchange, which will furnish means of communication 
within the University and also with outside points. 

Resolutions were adopted, designating as ‘* South Hall” the 
building formerly occupied by the superintendent and approv- 
ing the transfer to this building, from West Hall, of the depart- 
ment of music and of the various students’ musical organizations, 
and of the janitor’s family now occupying a portion of the base- 
ment of West Hall; and arranging to increase the size of the 
students’ lunch room, to provide offices for the College news- 
papers in the basement, to devote all of the second floor to the 
departments of modern languages, to furnish better accommo- 
dations on the third floor for the departments of history and Ori- 
ental languages, and to assign space to the Graduate Club and 
other student organizations on the fourth floor. An appropri- 
ation of $2,500 was made for the purpose of effecting necessary 
alterations. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Professor Egleston for a gift 
of books; also to the Duc de Loubat, the founder of the Loubat 
Library Fund, who was invited by the Trustees to sit for his por- 
trait by Madrazo. 

A resolution was adopted appointing for the Summer Session 
of the University for the year 1900 the following faculty : 

Franklin T. Baker, A.M., Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Teachers College (English).—George R. Carpenter, 
A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition (Rhet- 
oric and English Composition).—Richard E. Dodge, A.M., 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College (Geography).—Wil- 
liam Hallock, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Physics (Physics). 
—A. V. Williams Jackson, Ph.D., Professor of the Indo-Iranian 
Languages (English).—John A. MacVannel, Ph.D., formerly 
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Assistant in Philosophy and Education, Columbia; Instructor in 
Philosophy and Education, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.(Phil- 
osophy and Education).—Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Teaching, Teachers College 
(Theory and Practice of Teaching).—Paul Monroe, Ph.D., Ad- 
junct Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College 
(History of Education).—Edward Thorndike, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Genetic Psychology, Teachers College (Psychology). 

The following appointments for the current academic year 
were confirmed : 

Philip G. Carleton, A.B., assistant in rhetoric and English 
composition; Henry E. Crampton, Ph.D., tutor in zodlogy; 
Albert Philip Baumann, E.M.., assistant in metallurgy, in place of 
R. S. McCaffery, E.M., resigned; Charles Sidney Aylmar- 
Small, E.E., assistant in electrical engineering, in place of 
Fitzhugh Townsend, E.E., promoted; Leslie M. McHarg, 
C.E., assistant in civil engineering; Homer Munro Derr, A.B., 
and William W. Comstock, A.B., assistants in physics. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds reported, as to the 
construction of an additional story of University Hall, that the 
outer walls could be carried up to a height of fifteen feet, six 
inches, in accordance with the original plan and designs, the in- 
terior space subdivided by temporary partitions, the whole cov- 
ered with a temporary roof and fully equipped, for a sum not 
exceeding $125,000, and offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Resolved : That the Committee on Buildings and Grounds be, 
and hereby are, authorized to take such steps as may seem to 
them necessary in order to secure, without cost to the Treasury, 
the sum of $125,000, for the purpose of raising the walls of 
University Hall fifteen feet, six inches, and equipping the addi- 
tional story thus obtained for current use. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
have authority to ask the alumni who have contributed to the 
fund for the construction of Memorial Hall, to permit the use of 
this fund for the foregoing purpose, under a pledge that when 
the dining hall is completed, the Trustees provide an equivalent 
sum towards the erection of the dining hall, which shall then be 
known as Memorial Hall. 
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Gain 
Students primarily registered in : 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | over 
I 


Columbia College . . A ; __ 264 | 300 | 312 | 387 | 446 | 59 
DN 6 es ee 8 67 102 | 129| 106 | —23 
Sophomore . . . 58 85 89 | 113 24 


Junior . . ° ° . . 52 89 
8] | 3| 


86 

Senior . ° ° ° ° . 52 3 

Specials : . > . . 35 ¢ 22 Dis 17 
Barnard College* . a ‘ _154 |_177 |__202 | 223] 21 

Freshman . ° ° . ° 20 38 43 $4 II 

Sophomore. ‘. . . . 22 29 3 2 

Junior . . ‘ ‘ . 21 23 23 39 16 

Senior . > ' ° . ° 22 24 39 15 

Na eg gl i 65 |__76) 53 | —23 


Total undergraduates 489 |_ 589 |_ 669 | __ 80 


Faculty of Political Science . . 64 85 | 118 33 
Faculty of Philosophy . . . 112| 120] 108 | —12 
Faculty of Pure Science . ° . 44 57 53|—4 
Barnard College* . 4 r| 76) 7i/—s5 


Non-professional graduate students ¢ » | 2 280 |__ 338 |__350 12 


Schools of Applied Science . . 355 | 404 | 431 | 464 33 
First-year . . . ° ° 123 | 128] 130 2 
Second-year ° > . . 106 | 106] 114 K 
Third-year . + . a . 4 86) m1 5 

69 | — 
-~- 














Fourth-year 75 


Graduates f OY te koe = ce 8 7 3 
Specials . . ° ° . ; en ed ee 
SewG@thosh «5 lw ltl 305 | 340 | 368 | 342) 377) 35° 
First-year . . ° . ; 135 | 132| 166 34 
= 7 
eee 
ll 





Second-year ° . . 139 = III 
I 
I 


; 99 
Specials . ° ; ae, t I 
MedicalSchool. . . . . 709 | 624 | 729 | 697 | 757_ 
First-year . ° ° ° 222 | 197] 226 29 
Second-year oe Ea 190 | 162] 159} —3 
Third-year . . ° ° ° 151 178 | 158 | —20 
Fourth-year . ° ° ° 143 140 | 173 33 
Specials 5 ‘ ° 23 20 41 a1 
Unclassified 4 ba Oy oO 2 Oe 
TeachersCollege . . . . —|_196 | 317] 121 
0 Se ee ee Te 2 " 18 42 24 
Second-year ° ° ° . 20 19|—I 
Third-year . ; ‘ ‘ : 46 80 34 
Fourth year ° ° . 29 46 17 
Graduates Tf 7 ° ‘ | 51 92 4! 
Specials . . ‘ ‘ ‘ i 32| 38 6 
Total professional students ‘ . 1501 | 1666 | 1915 |_ 249 
Auditors . ‘ ‘ ; 15 ae 


Third-year . ° ° . . 92 
2 








Total students in University. . 1 2260 | 2608 | 2956 | 348 
Extension students, Teachers College ¢ 470 | 750| 280 
Officers ‘ee RS eee 426 | 443 17 
Total University influence? . . | | 3504 | 4149 | 645 











* Barnard figures are those for the end of the academic year, except in 1899. 

+ From some points of view the (95) graduate students in the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence and in Teachers College are “ non-professional.” 

t Extension students in Teachers College are required to do the full amount of work 
of the regular course and are subject to the same examinations. 

2 Not including (543) papte in the Horace Mann School and (58) pupils in the Ex- 
perimental School of Teachers College. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


From its foundation, in 1890, until it was displaced by the 
QuaRTERLY in 1898, the Bud/etin contained a large amount of 
interesting and valuable matter relating to the University in 
its period of growth and reconstruction. A few complete sets, 
with index, may be obtained at three dollars each ; and single 
numbers at twenty cents each. 
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Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, coilects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travellers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject 
to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on coilat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ties, and offers its services as correspondent and finan- 
cial agent to corporations, bankers and merchants, 

Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 

PARR’S BANK, Limited. 

Solicitors. 

FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 

ARTHUR JOHN FRASER Cuareman. 
DONALD C, HALDEMAN. 





COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
B. H. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster 


Prepares Boys especially for entrance to the several departments of Columbia 
University. Laboratories. Gymnasium. Primary Classes 


Founpvep 1764 34 and 36 East 5ist St, New York 


BOESE SCHOOL 


Formercy THe Ruet Scuwoor 
Boarding and Day School for Girls Little Boys in the Primary 


26 East 56th Street, New York 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 two hundred and twenty-two pupils from this 
school have entered college, and most of these have entered 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton . 
20 EAST 50TH STREET 
NEW YOR K scm. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF 
ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N.Y. 


Makers of Caps, Gowns and Hoods to Columbia, Harvard 
Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Williams, University 
of Chicago, and the others. Class Contracts a Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Illustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request. 





The Binding of Books for Learned Societies, Colleges 
and Libraries. Single Volumes or in Quantities. 


NEUMANN BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


7 East 16th Street, near Fifth Ave. 
New YORK 


= We make a Specialty of the Correct Arranging and 
Lettering of Works in Foreign Languages. 








OU N AL ISSUED UNDER THE DIRECTION, ENTIRE OR PAR- 
J TIAL, OF OFFICERS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Anthropologist Containing ge aetna including ‘Prana Dew: 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Quarterly, $1.25; per year (about 800 pp.), $4.00. 


| ; j 1 Founded to the interests of historical 
American Historical Review in the United States, it publishes reviews am 
t works, results of original research, 


portan documents for the use of investigators and niws of the 
work of European scholars. Six Editors, including W. M. Sloane —_——- Managing Editor: 
J. F. Jameson (Brown). New York: The Macmillan Co. Quarterly; per year, $3.00. 


Official of the Archzological Insti- 
American Journal of Archeology. ficor Lierica, Publishes pagers of the 
Institute and the schools at Athens and Rome, and annual reports of these bodies. Issues special 
bulletins. Editor-in-chief, J. H. Wright (Harvard) ; with four Associate Editors, including J. R. 
Wheeler (Columbia). New York: The Macmillan Co. Bi-monthly, $1.00; per year, $5.00. 


american Journal of Physiogy 2a ea a 
Getta bate Neatly; cys, : 


Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences fda! 


proceedings 

of the Academy of 

Sciences, including original contributions on all scientific subjects, minutes of meetings, etc. 
Editor : Gilbert van Ingen. Published by the Academy. Per volume (3 parts), $3.00. 


Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society Publishes lists ana 


new mathematical treatises and text-books, notes on current events in the mathematical world and 
many short original articles. Editors: Thomas S. Fiske, F. N. Cole and others. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.. Monthly, except July and August; per year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club Devoted to scientific botany in its 


widest sense. Editor: Lucien M. 
Underwood. Assistant Editors: C. C. Curtis, B.D. Halsted, Arthur Hollick, M. A. Howe, Francis E. 
Lioyd and Anna M. Vail. Monthly, 20c.; per year (about 600 pp., with 30 plates), $2.00. 


; ; ; Publishes articles on the hist: the current 
Columbia University Quarterly Tuivitice and the policy of Colacbla, for the 
information of officers, alumni and friends of the University. Edited by a Committee: 

G. R. Carpenter. Published by the Columbia University Press. Quarterly (about roo pages), 
30¢.; per year, $1.00. 

; : Devoted to the study of education in all its forms, containin 
Educational Review articles, Gasnesions, beak reviews, foreign corres ‘ ence 
editorial review of current events. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Holt & 
Co. Monthly (except July and August), 104 pp.; per year, $3.00; foreign, $3.60. 


Journal of Comparative Neurology Devoted to the comparative study of the 


nervous tem. udes original con- 

tributions, reviews and notices. Editors: C. L. Herrick (Univ. of New Mexico), associated with 
C. Judson Herrick (Denison University) and Oliver S. a with collaboration of 
Frederic S. Lee (Columbia) and others. Published by C. Judson Herrick, Granville, Ohio. Quar- 
terly; per year, $3.50. 
Devoted to the interests of the academic study ot Eng- 

Modern Language Notes lish, German and the Romance henge. ditor-in- 
chief, A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins), with two Associate Editors, including H. A. Todd 
(Columbia). Monthly, save July to October, inclusive, 20c.; per year, $1.50; foreign, $1.75, 


iti ; Devoted to the study of politics, economics and public 
Political Science Quarterly law. Publishes came to ne 25 leading cl 
on reaps of current interest, and about 130 reviews, and gives a condensed gener: 
sien oF political events. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science. Boston and New York: 
Ginn & Co. Quarterly (about 190 pp.), '75¢. ; per year, $3.00. 


1 i Devoted to the publication of ori hes in hol- 
Psychological Review ogy, critical ndee | ook soviewe. Reited, o ° McKeen 


’ 
Cattell omeaiia) and J. Mark Baldwin (Princeton), with the cooperation of M. Allen Starr 
Columbia) and others. Published bi-monthly, with an annual Index and numerous Monograph 
ements. New York: The Macmillan Co. The Review, '75¢. ; year (about '700 pp.), $4.00. 
The x (about 200 pp.), $z.00. The Monographs (about 500 pp.), $4.00 a volume. 


School of Mines Quarterly ficis! organ of the Alumni Association of the Schools 


publication of ori engineering, metall , chemistry, architecture, mineralogy and 
geology. Meeseine J Editor : RE. Stayer” Published by the Balvere, $2.00 a year. 
Science Devoted to the advancement of science. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell, with an edi- 


torial committee including N. L. Britton, H. F. Osborn, R. S. Woodward and others. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Weekly, r15c.; per year (about 2000 pages), $5.00. 








